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CHAPTER XV. 

THE MISTAKE. 

The Avenger stood under a press of sail to 
the northward. She had left her pursuers far 
behind; and there was not a speck on the hori- 
zon, when, on the second morning, Francisco, 
who had resumed his berth in the captain's cabin, 
went up on deck. Notwithstanding the request 
of Cain, Francisco refused to take any part in 
the command of the schooner, considering him- 
self as a passenger, or prisoner on parole. He 
had not been on deck but a few minutes, when 
he observed the two Spanish fishermen belong- 
ing to the establishment of Doil Cumanos con- 
versing together forward. Their capture had 
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^ THE MISTAKE. 

quite escaped his memory, and be went forward 
to speak to them. Their surprise at seeing him 
was great, until Francisco informed them of what 
had passed. They then recounted what had oc- 
curred to them, and shewed their thumbs, which 
had been put into screws to torture from them 
the truth. Francisco shuddered, but consoled 
them, promising that they should soon be at 
liberty, and return to their former master. 

As Francisco returned from forward, he found 
Hawkhurst on the deck. Their eyes met and 
flashed in enmity. Hawkhurst was pale from loss 
of blood, and evidently suficring; but he had been 
informed of the apparent reconciliation between 
Francisco and the captain, and he could no longer 
remain in his bed. He knew, also, how the cap- 
tain had avoided the combat with the Enterprise; 
and something told him that there was a revolu- 
tion of feeling in more than in one point. Suf- 
fering as he was, he resolved to be a spectator of 
what passed, and to watch narrowly. For both 
Francisco and Cain he had imbibed a deadly ha- 
tred, and was watching for an opportunity to 
wreak his revenge. At present they were too 
powerful; but he felt that the time was coming 
when he might be triumphant. 

Francisco passed Hawkhurst without speaking. 

**You are at liberty again, 1 see," observed 
Hawkhurst with a sneer. 

^*I am not, at all events, indebted to you for 
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it," replied Francisco haughtily; "nor for my 
life either." ' 

''No, indeed; but I believe that I am indebted 
to you for this bullet in my shoulder,'' replied the 
mate. 

**Yo\jt are," replied Francisco coolly. 

"And depend upon it the debt shall be repaid 
with usury." 

"I have no doubt of it, if it ever is in your 
power; but I fear you not." 

As Francisco made this reply, the captain 
came up the ladder. Hawkhurst turned away 
and walked forward. . 

"There is mischief in that man, Francisco," 
said the captain in an under tone; "I hardly 
know whom to trust; but he must be watched. 
He is tampering with the men, and has been for 
some time; not that it is of much consequence, 
if he does but remain quiet for a little while. 
The command of this vessel he is welcome to 
very soon; but if he attempts too early — " 

"I have those I can trust to," replied Francis- 
co. "Let us go below." 

Francisco sent for Pompey the Krouman, and 
gave him his directions in the presence of the 
captain. That' night, to the surprise of all, 
Hawkhurst kept his watch; and, notwithstanding 
the fatigue, appeared every day to be rapidly 
recovering from his wound. 

Nothing occurred for several days, during which 
the Avenger still continued her course. What 
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the captain's intentions were did not transpire; 
they were known only to Francisco. 

"We are very short of water, sir," reported 
Hawkhurst one morning: ''shall we have enough 
to last us to where we are going?" 

"How many days of full allowance have we 
on board?" 

**Not above twelve at the most." 

"Then we must go on half allowance," replied 
Cain. 

"The ship's company wish to know where we 
are going, sir." 

"Have they deputed you to ask the question?" 

"Not exactly, sir; but I wish to know myself," 
replied Hawkhurst with an insolent air. 

"Turn the hands up," replied Cain: "as one of 
the ship's company under my orders, you will, 
with the others, receive the information you re- 
quire." 

The crew of the pirate collected aft. 

"My lads!" said Cain, " I understand, from the 
first mate, that you are anxious to know where 
you are going? In reply, I acquaint you, that 
having so many wounded men on board, and so 
much plunder in the hold, I intend to repair to 
our rendezvous when we were formerly in this 
part of the world — the Caicos. Is there any 
other question you may wish to ask of me?" 

"Yes," replied Hawkhurst; " we wish to know 
what your intentions are relative to that young 
man, Francisco? We have lost immense wealth; 
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we have now thirty men wounded in the ham- 
mocks, and nine we left dead on the shore; and I 
have a bullet through my body; all which has 
been occasioned by him. We demand justice!'^ 

Here Hawkhurst was supported by several of 
the pirates; and there were many voices which 
repeated the cry of "Justice!" 

"My men! You demand justice, and you shall 
have it," replied Cain. " This lad you all know 
well; I have brought him up as a child. He has 
always disliked our mode of life, and has often 
requested to leave it, and has been refused. He 
challenged me by our own laws, 'Blood for blood!' 
He wounded me; but he was right in his chal- 
lenge, and, therefore, I bear no malice. Had I 
been aware that he was to have been sent on 
shore to die with hunger, I would not have per- 
mitted it. What crime had he committed? None; 
or, if any, it was against me. He was then sen- 
tenced to death for no crime, and you yourselves 
exclaimed against it. Is it not true?-' 

"Yes — yes," replied the majority of the pirates. 

"By a miracle he escapes, and is put in charge 
of another man's property. There was no crime 
in defending that property. He is made a prison- 
er, and now you demand justice. You shall have 
it. Allowing that his life is forfeit for this ojSence, 
— you have already sentenced him, and left him 
to death unjustly, and therefore are bound in 
justice to give his life in this instance. I ask it, 
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inj men, not only as bis right, but as a favour to 
your captain." 

'•Agreed! its all fair!" exclaimed tbe majority 
of tbe pirate^s crew. 

"My men, I tbank you," replied Cain; "and, in 
return, as soon as we arrive at the Caicos, my 
share of the plunder on board shall be divided 
among you." 

This last observation completely turned the 
tables in favour of the captain; and those who 
had joined Hawkhurst, now sided with the cap- 
tain. Hawkhurst looked like a demon. 

"Let those who choose to be bought oiT, take 
your money," replied he; "but 1 vnll not. Blood 
for blood I will have; and so I give you warning. 
That lad's life is mine, and have it I will! Pre- 
vent me, if you can!" continued the mate, hold- 
ing up his clenched hand, and shaking it almost 
in the pirate-captain's face. 

The blood mantled even to the forehead of 
Cain. One moment he raised himself to his ut- 
most height, then seizing a handspike, which lay 
near, he felled Haw.khurst to the deck. 

**Take that, for your mutiny!" exclaimed Cain, 
putting his foot on Hawkhurst's neck. "My lads, 
I appeal to you. Is this man worthy to be in 
command, as mate? Is he to live?" 
"No! no!" cried the pirate's; "Death!" 
Francisco stepped forward. "My men, you 
have granted your captain one favour; grant me 
another — which is, the life of this man. Recol- 
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lect how often he has led you to conquest, and 
bow brave and faithful he has been until now! 
Recollect that he is suffering under his wound, 
which has made him irritable. Command you, 
he cannot any longer, as he will never have the 
confidence of your captain; but let him live, and 
quit the vessel." 

"Be it so, if you agree," replied Cain, loolSng 
at the men; "I do not seek his life." 

The pirates consented Hawkhurst rose slowly 
from the deck, and was assisted below to his cabin. 
The second mat^was then appointed as the first, 
and the choice of the man to fill up the vacancy 
was left to the pirate-crew. 

For three days after this scene all was quiet 
and orderly on board of the pirate. Cain, now 
that he had more fully made up his mind how to 
act, imparted to Francisco his plans; and his giv- 
ing up to the men his share of the booty still on 
board, was, to Francisco, an earnest of his good 
intentions. A cordiality, even a kind of feeling 
which never existed before, was created between 
them; but of Francisco's mother, and the former 
events of his own life, the pirate never spoke. 
Francisco more than once put questions on the 
subject; the answer was, — "You shall know some 
of these days, Francisco, but not yet; you would 
hate me too much!" 

The Avenger was now clear of the English 
isles, and, with light winds, running down the 
shores of Porto Rico. In the evening of the day 
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on which they had made the land, the schooner 
was becalmed about three miles from the shore, 
and the new first mate proposed that he should 
land in the boat and obtain a further supply of 
water, from a fall which they had discovered 
with the glasses. As this was necessary, Cain 
gave his consent, and the boat quitted the vessel 
full of breakers. 

Now it happened that the Avenger lay be- 
calmed abreast of the country-seat of Don d'Al- 
farez, the governor of the island. Clara had seen 
the schooner; and, as usual, had thrown out the 
white curtain as a signal of recognition; for there 
was no perceptible difference, even to a sailor, 
at that distance, between the Avenger and the 
Enterprise. She had hastened down to the beach, 
and hurried into the cave, awaiting the arrival of 
Edward Templemore. The pirate-boat landed 
at the very spot of rendezvous, and the mate 
leaped out of the boat. Clara flew to receive 
her Edward, and was instantly seized by the 
mate, before she discovered her mistake. 

"Holy Virgin! who and what are you?' cried 
she, struggling to disengage herself. 

"One who is very fond of a pretty girl!" re- 
plied the pirate; still detaining her. 

"Unhand me, wretch!" cried Clara; "are you 
aware whom you are addressing?" 

"Not I! nor do I care;" replied the pirate. 

"You will, perhaps, sir, when you learn that 
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I am the daughter of the governorl" exclaimed 
Clara, pushing him away. 

"Yes! by heavens! you are right, pretty lady, 
I do care; for a governor's daughter will fetch 
a good ransom at all events. So come, my lads, 
a little help here; for she is as strong as a young 
mule. Never mind the water, throw the break- 
<er8 into the boat again! we have a prize worth 
takingl" 

Clara screamed; but she was gagged with a 
handkerchief, and lifted into the boat, which im- 
mediately rowed hack to the schooner. 

When the mate came on board and reported 
his capture, the pirates were delighted at the 
prospect of addition to their prize-money. Cain 
could not, of course, raise any objections: it 
would have been so different from his general 
practice, that it would have strengthened sus- 
picions already set afloat by Hawkhurst, which 
Cain was most anxious just then to remove. He 
ordered the girl to be taken down into the cabin, 
hoisted in the boat, and the breeze springing up 
again, made sail. 

In the mean time Francisco was consoling the 
unfortunate Clara, and assuring her that she need 
be under no alarm; promising her protection from 
himself and the captain. 

The poor girl wept bitterly; and it was not 
until Cain came down into the cabin and corrobo- 
rated the assurances of Francisco, that she could 
assume any degree of composure; but to find 
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friends when she had expected every insult and 
degradation — for Francisco had acknowledged 
that the vessel was a pirate — was some consola- 
tion. The kindness and attention of Francisco 
restored her to comparative tranquillity. 

The next dav, she confided to him the reason 
of her coming to the heach, and her mistake with 
regard to the two vessels; and Francisco and Cain 
promised her that they would themselves pay her 
ransom, and not wait until she heard from her 
father. To divert her thoughts, Francisco talked 
much about Edward Templemore; and on that 
subject Clara could always talk. Every circum- 
stance attending the amour was soon known to 
Francisco. 

But the Avenger did not gain her rendezvous 
as soon as she expected. When to the north- 
ward of Porto Rico, an English frigate bore down 
upon her, and the Avenger was obliged to run 
for it. Before the wind is always a schooner's 
worst point of sailing; and the chase was con- 
tinued for three days before a fresh wind from 
the southward, until they had passed the Baha- 
ma Isles. 

The pirates suffered much from want of water, 
as it was necessary still further to reduce their 
allowance. The frigate was still in sight, al- 
though the Avenger had dropped her astern when 
the wind became light, and at last it subsided into 
R calm, which lasted two days more. The boats 
of the frigate were hoisted out on the eve of tb(i 
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second day to attack the schooner, then distant 
five miles, when a hreeze sprang up from the 
northward, and the schooner being then to wind- 
ward, left the enemy huJl down. 

It was not until the next day that Cain ven- 
tured to run again to the southward, to procure 
at one of the keys, the water so much required. 
At last it was obtained; but with difficulty and 
much loss of time from the scantiness of the sup- 
ply, and they again made sail for theCaicos. But 
they were so much impeded by contrary winds 
and contrary currents, that it was not until three 
weeks after they had been chased from Porto 
Rico that they made out the low land of their 
former rendezvous. 

We must now return to Edward Templemore 
in the Enterprise^ whom we left off the coast of 
South America in search of the Avenger, which 
had so strangely slipped through their fingers. 
Edward had examined the whole coast, ran 
through the passage and round Trinidad, and 
then started off to the Leeward Isles in his pur- 
suit. He had spoken every vessel he met with, 
without gaining any information, and had, at last, 
arrived off Porto Rico. 

This was no time to think of Clara; but, as it 
was not out of his way, he had run down the 
island; and as it was just before dark before he 
arrived off that part of the coast where the 
governor resided, he had hove to for a little while, 
and had examined the windows; but the signal of 
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recognition v^as not made; and, after waiting till 
dark, he again made sail, mad with disappoint* 
ment, and fearing that all had been discovered 
by the governor; whereas, the fact was, that he 
had arrived only two days after the forcible ab- 
duction of Clara. Once more he directed his at* 
tention to the discovery of the pirate; and after 
a fortnight's examination of the inlets and bays 
of the Island of St. Domingo, without success, his 
provisions and water being nearly expended, he 
returned, in no very happy mood, to Port Royal. 

In the meantime, the disappearance of Clara 
had created the greatest confusion in Porto Rico; 
and, upon the examination of her attendant, who 
was confronted by the friar and the duenna, the 
amour of her mistress was confessed. The ap- 
pearance of the Avenger off the coast on that 
evening, confirmed their ideas that the Donna 
Clara had been carried off by the English lieu- 
tenant; and Don Alfarez immediately despatched 
a vessel to Jamaica, complaining of the outrage, 
and demanding the restoration of his daughter. 

This vessel arrived at Port Royal a few days 
before the Enterprise, and the admiral was very 
much astonished. He returned a very polite an- 
swer to Don Alfarez, promising an investigation 
immediately upon the arrival of the schooner, and 
to send a vessel with the result of the said inves- 
tigation. 

"This is a pretty business," said the admiral to 
his secretary. "Young madcap! 1 sent him to 
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look after a pirate, and he goes after the govern* 
or's daughter! By -the lord Harry! Mr. Temple- 
more^ hut you and I shall have an account to 
settle." 

"I can hardly helieve it, sir," replied the se- 
cretary; ''and yet it does look suspicious. But on 
so short an acquaintance — " 

"Who knows that, Mr. Hadley? Send for his 
logs, and let us examine them; he may have been 
keeping up the acquaintance." 

The logs of the Enterprise v^ere examined, — 
and there were the fatal words — Porto Rico — 
Porto Rico, bearing in every division of the com- 
pass; and in every separate cruise, nay, even 
When the schooner was charged with despatches. 

''Plain enough!" said the admiral. ''Confound- 
ed young sc^mp! — to embroil me this way. Not 
that his marrying the , girl is any business of 
mine; but I will punish him for disobedience of 
ordjers, at all events! Try him by a court-mar- 
tial, by heavens!*' 

The secretary made no reply: he knew very 
well that the admiral would do no such thing, 

"The Enterprise anchored at daylight, sir;" 
reported the secretary, as the admiral sat down 
to breakfast 

"And Where's Mr. Templemore?" 

"He is outside, in the verandah. They have 
told him below of what he has been accused, 
and he swears it is false. I believe him, sir; for 
be appears half mad at the intelligence." 

Vol. IL— 2 
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"Stop a moment! Have you looked over his 
log?- 

"Yes, sir. It appears that he was off Porto 
Rico on the 19th; but the Spanish governor's let- 
ter says that he was there on the 17th, and again 
made his appearance on the 10th. I mentioned 
it to him; and he declares, upon bis honour, that 
he was only there on the 19th, as stated in his 
log." 

"Well! let him come in and speak for himself.** 

Edward came in, in a state of great agitation. 

** Well, Mr. Templemore! — ^you have been play- 
ing pretty tricks! What is all this, sir? — Where 
is the girl, si;' — the governor's datighter?'* 

"Where she is, sir, I cannot pretend to say; 
but I feel convinced that she has been carried off 
by the pirates." * 

"Pirates! — Poor girl! I pity her — and — I pity 
you, too, Edward. Come, sit down here, and tell 
me .all that has happened." 

Edward knew the admiral's character so well, 
that he immediately disclosed all that had passed 
between him and Clara. He then stated how the 
Avenger had escaped him by deceiving the frigate; 
and the agreement made with Clara to meet for 
the future on the beach; with his conviction that 
the pirate schooner, so exactly similar in appear- 
ance to the Enterprise, must have preceded him 
at Porto Rico, and have carried off the object of 
his attachfhent. 

Although Edward might have been severely 
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taken to task, yet the admiral pitied him, and 
therefore said nothing about his visits to Porto 
Rico. When breakfast was over, he ordered 
the signal to be made for a sloop of war to pre- 
pare to weigh, and the Enterprise to be re-vic- 
tualled by the boats of the squadron. 

"Now, Edward, you and the Comus Aall sail 
in company after this rascally pirate; and I trust 
you will give me a good account of her, and also 
of the governor's daughter. Cheer up, my boy! 
depend upon it, they will try for ransom before 
they do her any injury." 

That evening the Enterprise and Comus sailed 
on their expedition; and, having run by Porto 
Rico, and delivered a letten to the governor, they 
steered to the northward, and early the next 
morning made the knd of the Caicos, just as the 
Avenger had skirted the reefs, and bore up for the 
narrow entr^gl^;^ - : 

"There sslRnrrfe^i^^inned Edward; "there 
she is, by hcdfUemT' making the signal for the 
enemy; which was immediately answered by the 
Comus. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CAICOS. 

The small patch of islands called the Caicos or 
Cayques, is situated about two degrees to the 
northward of St. Domingo, and are nearly the 
southernmost of a chain which extends up to the 
Bahamas. Most of the islands of this chain are 
uninhabited, but were formerly the resort of pi- 
ratical vessels, ar the reefs and shoals with which 
they are all surrounded afibrde^lJhem protection 
from their larger pursper^^riBJJ^die passages 
through this dangerousffN|wHHibing known 
only to the pirates who freqwMlB them, proved 
an additional security. The largest of the Caicos 
islands forms a curve like an opened horse-shoe 
to the sotithward, with safe and protected an- 
chorage when once in the bay on the southern 
side; but, previous to arriving at the anchorage, 
there are coral reefs extending upwards of forty 
miles, through which it is necessary to conduct 
a vessel. This passage is extremely intricate, 
but was well known to Hawkhurst, who had 
hitherto been pilot. Cain was not so well ac- 
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quainted with it, and it required the greatest 
care in taking in the vessel, as, on the present 
occasion, Hawkhurst could not he called upon 
for this service. The islands themselves, for there 
were several of them, were composed of coral 
rock: a few cocoa-trees raised their lofty heads 
where there was sufficient earth for vegetation, 
and stunted brushwood rose up between the in- 
terstices of the rocks. But the chief peculiarity 
of the islands, and which rendered them suitable 
to those who frequented them, was the numerous 
caves with which the rocks were perforated, 
some above high- water mark, but the majority 
with the sea-water flowing in and out of them, 
in some cases merely rushing in, and, at high- 
water, filling deep pools, which were detached 
from each other when the tide receded; in others, 
with a sufficient depth of water, at all times, to 
allow you to null in with a large boat. It is hard- 
ly necessary to observe how convenient the high- 
er and dry caves were as receptacles for articles 
which were intended to be concealed until an 
opportunity occurred for disposing of them. 

In our last chapter we stated, that, just as the 
Avenger had entered the passage through the 
reefs, the Comus and Enterprise hove in sight and 
discovered her: but it will be necessary to ex- 
plain the positions of the vessels. The Avenger 
had entered the southern channel, with the wind 
from the southward, and had carefully sounded 
2* 
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her way for about four miles, under little or no 
sail. 

The Enterprise and Comus had been examining 
Turk's Island, to the eastward of the Caicos, and 
had passed to the northward of it on the larboard 
tack, standing in for the northern point of the 
reef, which joined on to the great Caicos Island. 
They were, therefore, in a situation to intercept 
the Avenger before she arrived at her anchorage, 
had it not been for the reefs which barred their 
passage. The only plan which the English ves^ 
sels could act upon, was to beat to the southward, 
so as to arrive at the entrance of the passage, 
when the Enterprise would, of course, find suffi- 
cient water to follow the Avenger; for, as the 
passage was too narrow to beat through, and the 
wind was from the southward, the Avenger could 
not possibly escape. She was caught in a trap; 
and all that she had to trust to, w|is the defence 
which she might be able to maMrfn her strong- 
hold against the force which could be employed 
in the attack. The breeze was fresh from the 
southward, and appeared inclined to increase, 
when the Comus and Enterprise made all sail, 
and worked, in short tacks, outside the reef. 

On board the Avenger, the enemy and their 
motiotis were clearly distinguished, and Cain per- 
ceived that he was in an awkward dilemma. 
That they would be attacked he had no doubt; 
and, although at any other time he would almost 
have rejoiced in such an opportunity of discom- 
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filing his assailants, yet now he thought very dif- 
ferently, and would have sacrificed almost every 
thing to have been able to avoid the rencontre, 
and be pernnitted quietly to withdraw himself 
from his associates without the spilling of more 
blood. Francisco was equally annoyed at this 
unfortunate collision; but no words were .ex- 
changed between him and the pirate-captain 
during the time that they w^re on deck. 

It was about nine o'clock, when having safely 
passed nearly half through the channel, that Cain 
ordered the k^ge-anchor to be dropped, and sent 
down the people to their breakfast. Francisco 
went down into the cabin^ and was explaining 
their situation to Clara, when Cain entered. He 
threw himself on the lotker, and appeared lost 
in deep and sombre meditation. 

"What do you intend to do?'* said Francisco. 

"I do not know; I will not decide myself, Fran- 
cisco,*' replied Cain; "if I were to act upon my 
own judgment, probably I should allow the schoon- 
er to remain where she is. They can only attack 
in the boats, Bnd in such a case, I do not fear; 
whereas, if we run right through, we allow the 
other schooner to follow us without defending the 
passage, and we may then be attacked by her in 
the deep water inside, and overpowered by the 
number of men the two vessels will be able to bring 
against us. On the other hand, we certainly may 
defend the schooner from the shore, as well as on 
board, but we are weak-handed. I shall, how- 
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ever, call up the ship's company, and let them 
decide. God knows! if left to me, I would not 
fight at all." 

"Is there no way of escape?" resumed Fran- 
cisco. 

"Yes, we might abandon the schooner; and 
this night, when they would not expect it, run 
with the boats through the channel between the 
great island and the north Cayque, but that I 
dare not propose, and the men would not listen 
to it; indeed, I very much doubt if the enemy 
will allow us the time; I knew this morning, long 
before we saw those vessels, that my fate would 
be decided before the .sun went down." 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean this, Francisco," said Cain, "that your 
mother, who always has visited me in my dreams 
whenever any thing, dreadful now to think of, 
was about to take place, appeared to me last 
night, and there was sorrow and pity in her sweet 
face as she mournfully waved her hand, as if to 
summon me to follow her. Yel, thank God! she 
no longer looked upon me as for many years she 
has done." 

Francisco made no answer; and Cain again 
seemed to be lost in meditation. 

After a little while Cain rose, and taking a small 
packet from one of the drawers, put it into the 
hands of Francisco. 

"Preserve that," said the pirate-captain;"should 
any accident happen to me, it will tell you who 
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vfSLS your mothen and it also contains directions 
for finding treasure which I have buried. Heave 
every thing to you, Francisco. It has been un- 
fairly obtained; but you are not the guilty party, 
and there are none to claim it. Do not answer 
me now. You may find friends, whom you will 
make after I am gone, of the same opinion as I 
am. I tell you again, be careful of that packet." 
"I see little chance of it availing me," replied 
Francisco; "if I Jive, shall I not be considered as 
a pirate?" 

"No, no; you can prove the contrary." 
"I have my doubts; but God's will be done." 
*^Yes, God's will be done!" said Cain mourn- 
fully; "I dared not have said that a month ago." 
And the pirate-captain went on deck, followed by 
Francisco. 

The crew of the Avenger were summoned aft, 
and called upon to decide as. to the measures they 
considered to be most advisable. Theiy preferred 
weighing the anchor, and running into the bay, 
where they would be able to defend the schooner, 
in their opinion, much better than by remaining 
where they were. 

The crew of the pirate schooner weighed the 
anchor, and continued their precarious course: 
the breeze had freshened, and the water was in 
strong ripples, so that they could no longer-see 
the danger beneath her bottom. In the mean 
time the sloop of war and Enterprise continued 
to turn to windward outside of the reef. 
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By noon the wind had considerably increased, 
and (he breakers now turned and broke in wild 
foam over the coral reefs in every direction. 
The sail was still more reduced on board of the 
Avenger, and her difficulties increased from the 
rapidity of her motion. 

A storm-jib was set, and the other hauled 
down; yet even under this smaH sail she flew be- 
fore the wind. 

Cain stood at the bowsprit, giving his directions 
to the helmsman. More than once they grazed 
the rocks, and were clear again. Spars were 
towed a-stern, and every means resorted to, to 
check her way. They had no guide but the 
breaking of the wild water on each side of them. 

**Whjr 9bQuld not Hawkhurst, who knows the 
passage so well, be niade to pilot us?*' said the 
boatswain to those who were near him on the 
forecastle. 

"To be sure, let's have him up," cried several 
of the crew; and some of them went down below. 

In a minute they reappeared with Hawkhurst, 
whom they led forward: he did not make any re- 
sistance, and the crew demanded that he should 
pilot the vessel. 

"And suppose I will not," said Hawkhurst 
coolly. 

^*Then you lose your passage, that's all," re- 
plied the boatswain; "is it not so, my men?" con- 
tinued he, appealing to the crew. 
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"Yes; either take us safe in, or — overboard," 
replied several. 

"I do not mind that threat, my lads," replied 
Hawkhurst; "you have all known, me as a good 
man and true, and its not likely that I shall de- 
sert you now. Well, since your captain there 
cannot save you, I suppose I must; but," ex- 
claimed he, looking about him — "how's this? Why, 
we are out of the passage already. Yes, and 
whether we can get into it again I cannot tell." 

"We are not out of the passage," said Cain; 
"you know we are not." 

"Well, then, if the captain knows better than 
I, he had better take you through," rejoined 
Hawkhurst. 

But the crew thought differently, and insisted 
that Hawkhurst, who well knew the channel, 
should take charge. Cain retired aft, as Hawk- 
hurst went out on the bowsprit. 

'^I will do my best, my lads, said Hawkhurst; 
"but, recollect, if we strike in trying to get into 
the right channel, do not blame me. Starboard 
a little — starboard yet — steady so — there's the 
true passage, my lads!" cried he, pointing to some 
smoother water between the breakers — "port a 
little— steadv." 

But Hawkhurst, who knew that he was to be 
put on shore as soon as convenient, had resolved 
to lose the schooner, even if his own life was for- 
feited, and he was now running her out of the 
passage on the rocks. A minute after he' had 
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conned her, she struck heavily again and again; 
the third time she struck she came broadside to 
the wind and heeled over: a sharp coral rock 
found its way through her slight timbers and 
planking, and the water poured in rapidly. 

During this there was a dead silence on the 
part of the marauders. 

"My lads," said Hawkhurst, "I have done my 
best, and now you may throw me overboard, if 
you please. It was not my fault, but his," con- 
tinued he, pointing to the captain. 

"It is of little consequence whose fault it was, 
Mr. Hawkhurst,'* replied Cain; "we will settle 
that point by and by; at present we have too 
much on our hands. Out boats, men! as fast as 
you can, and let every man provide himself with 
arms'and ammunition. Be cool! the schooner is 
fixed hard enough, and will not go down; we 
shall save every thing by and by." 

T]|^ pirates obeyed the orders of the captain. 
The three boats were hoisted out and lowered 
down. In the first were placed all the wounded 
men and Clara D'Alfarez, who was assisted up by 
Francisco. As soon as the men had provided 
themselves with arms, Francisco, to protect Clara, 
ofiered to tak^ charge of her, and the boat shoved 
off 

The men-of-war had seen the Avenger strike 
on the rocks, and the preparations of the crew 
to take to their boats. They immediately hove 
to, hoisted out and manned their own boats, with 
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the bofes of cutt|l|ig them oiST before they could 
gaia the id^kn^and prepare for a vigorous de- 
fence; for, altfaoughUhe vessels could dot approach 
the reefs, there was suffidtot water in many 
places for the boats to pass over thea^ Shortly 
after Frandsco^ in the first boat, had shoved off 
from the Avenger, the. boats of the men-of-war 
were darting through the surf to intercept them* 
The pirates p«Qflnve4 this, and. hastened their 
errangem^ts; aiiecotid boat soon left her, and 
into that Hawkhurt leaped as it was shoving ofil 
Cain remained on board, and going rojund the 
lower decks, to ascertain if any of the wounded 
men were left, he then quitted the schooner in 
the last boat, and 4;||owed the others, being about 
a quarter of a mile astern of the second, in which 
Hawkhurst had §pci4ied his place. 

At the time that Cain quitted the schooner, it 
Was difficult to say whether the men-pf%war'8 
boats would succeed iu intercepting any St the 
pirate's boats. Both parties exerted themselves 
to their utmost; and, when the first boat, with 
Francisco and Clara, landed, the headmost of the 
assailants was not. much more than half a mile 
from them; buLshallow water intervening, there 
was a delay which was favourable to the pirate* 
Hawkhurst landed in his boat as the Jaunch of 
the Comus fired her jeighteen pound carronade» 
The last boat was yet two hundred yards from 
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the beacby wben another, shot fimtt the Coimi8% 
launch, which had been ubable bftherto to find a 
passage throngh the reef, struck her on the coun* 
ter, and she filled anl^ent down. 

''He is gone!'' exclaimed Francisco, who had 
led Clara to a care, and stood at the mouth of it 
to protect hen *lhey have sunk his boat — no, he 
is swimming to the shore, and will be here now, 
long before the' English seaAen Mr land.'^ 

This was true. Cain was brAsting the water 
manfully, making for a small cove nearer to 
where the boat was sunk than the one in which 
Francisco had landed with Clara and the wotind^ 
ed men, and divided from the other bj a ridge of 
rocks which, separated the saMy beach, and ex- 
tended some way into the water before they were 
submerged. Francisco coiffil easily distinguish 
the pirate-captain -from the other men vVho also 
were;«9^imming for the beach; for Cain was far 
a-head of them, and, as he gained nearer to the 
shore, he was shut from Francisco's siglrt by the 
ridge of rocks. Francisco, anxious for his safety, 
climbed up the rocks and was .watching. Cain 
was within a few yards of the beach, when there 
was the report of a musket; the* pirate-captain 
was seen to rise his body convulsively half out 
of the water-^he floundered — the clear blue 
wave was discoloured — ^he sank, and was seen no 
more. 

Francisco darted forward from the rocks, and 
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perceived Hawkhurst standing beneath them, 
with the miuket in his hand, which he was re- 
charging. 

'^Villain!" exclaimed FnAicisco, ''you shall ac- 
count for this.^ 

Hawkhurst had reprimed his musket and shut 
the pan. 

"Not to you/' replied Hawkhurst, levelling his 
piece, and taking aim at Francisco. 

The ball struck Francisco on the breast; he 
reeled back from his position, staggered across 
the sand, gained thelcave, and fell at the fcQt of 
Clara. 

"Oh, Godl" exclaimed the poor girl, "are you 
hurt; who is thorax then, to protect meV* 

"I hardly know," repUed Francisco faintly; 
and, at intervals, "i feel no wound. I feel stronger;" 
and Francisco put his hand to his heart 

Clara opened his vest, and found that the packet 
given to Francisco by Cain, and which be had 
deposited in his breast, had been"* struck by the 
bullet, which had done him no injury further than 
the violent concussion of the blow — notwithstand- 
ing he was faint from the shock, and his head 
fell upon Clam's bosom. 

But we must relate the proceedings of those 
who were mixed up in this exciting scene. Ed- 
ward Templemore had watched from his vessel^ 
with an eager and painful curiosity, the motions 
of the schooner — ^her running on the rocks, and 
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the subsequent actions of the intrepid marauders. 
The long telescope enabled hint 'to perceive dis- 
tinctly all that passed, and his feelings were in- 
creased Into a paroxysm of agony when his strain- 
ing eyes beheld the white and fluttering habili- 
ments of a female for d moment at the gunnel of 
the stranded vessel — her descent, as it appeared 
to him, nothing loath into the boat — the arms 
held out to receive, and the extension of hers 
to meet those offered — could it be Clara? where 
was the reluctance, the unavailing attempts at 
resistance which should h&ve characterized her 
situation? Excited by feelings which he dared 
not analyse, he threw down his glass, and, seiz- 
ing his sword, sprang into hfc boat, which was 
ready manned alongside, desiring the others ta 
follow him. For once> and' the only time in his 
existence, when approaching the enemy, did he 
feel .^is heart sink within him — a cold tremor 
ran tflrough his whole frame, and, as he called 
to mind the loose morals and desperate habits of 
the pirates, horrible thoughts entered his imagi- 
nation. As he neared the shore, he stood up in 
the stern-sheets of the boat, pale, haggard, and 
with trembling lips — and the intensity of his 
feelings would have been intolerable but for a 
more violent thirst for revenge. He clenched 
his sword, while the quick throbs of his heart 
seemed, at every pulsation, to repeat to him his 
thoughts of bloodi bioodl hloodt He approached 
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the small bay and perceived that there was a 
female at the mouth of the cave — nearer and 
nearer, and be was certain that it was his Clara 
— her name was on his lips when he heard the 
two shots fired one after another by Hawkhurst 
— he saw the retreat and fall of Francisco— 
when, madness to behold I he perceived Clara 
rush forward, and there lay the young man sup- 
ported by hec, and with his head upon her bosom 
— Could he believe what he saw? — could she 
really be his betrothed? Yes, there she was, 
supporting the handsome figure of a young man, 
and that man a pirate — slie had even put her 
hand into. hi& vest, and was now watching over 
his reviving form. Edward could bear.no more; 
he covered his eyes, and now, maddened with 
jealousy, in a voice of thunder, he called out — 

"Give way, -my lads! for your lives, give 
way!" 

The gig was within half-a-dozen strokes.of the 
oar from the beach, and Clara, unconscious of 
wrong, hadjiist taken the packet of papers from 
Francisco's vest, when Hawkhurst made his a^ 
pearance from behind the rocks which separated 
the two little sandy coves. Jf rancisco had re- 
covered his breath, and, perceiving the approach 
of Hawkhurst, he sprang upon his feet to recover 
his musket; but, before he could succeed, Hawk- 
hurst had closed in with him, and a short and 
3* 
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dreadful struggle ensued. It woaid soon have 
terminated fatally to Franciseoi for the superior 
strength of Hawkhurst had enabled him to bear 
down the body of his opponent with his knee, 
and he was fast strangling him by twisting his 
handkerchief round his throat, while Clara shriek^ 
ed, and attempted in vain to tear the pirate from 
him. As the prostrate Francisco was fast black- 
ening into a corse, and the maiden screamed for 
pity, and became frantic in her efforts for his res- 
cue, the boat dashed high up on the sand; and, 
« with the bound of a maddened tiger, £dward 
sprang upon Hawkhurst, tearing him down on 
his back, and severing his wrist with his sword- 
blade until his hold of Francisco was relaxed, 
and he wrestled in his own defence. 

^Seize him, my lads!" said Edward, pointing 
with his left hand to Hawkhhrst; as with hi& 
sword directed to the bbdy of Francisco he bitter- 
ly continued, *'iku vUiim is mineP* But, what- 
ever were his intentions, they were frustrated by 
Clara's recognition, Who shrieked out — "My Ed- 
\^rd!" sprang into his arms, and was immediate- 
ly in a state of insensibility*. 

The seamen who had secured Hawkhurst look- 
ed upon the scene with curious astonishment — 
while Edward waited with mingled feelings of 
impatience and doubt for Clara's i^overy — he 
wished to be assured by her that he was mbtaken, 
and he turned again and again from her face %o 
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that of Francisco, who was fast recovering. — • 
During thi& painful suspense, Hawkhurst was 
bountd, and made to sit down. 

^Edward! dear Edward!" said Clara, at last, 
in a faint voice, clinging more closely -to him^ 
•*and am I4hen rescued- by^ Chee, dearest?" 

Edward felt the appeal; but his jealousy had 
not yet subsided. 

"Who is that, Clara?" said he, sternly; 

"It is Francisco. No pirate, Edward — but my 
preserver." . 

"Ha, ha!" — ^laughed Hawkhurst, with a bitter 
snoer, for he perceived how matters stood. 

Edward Templemore turned towards him with 
an inquiring look. 

"Ha, ha!" continued Hawkhurst; why, he is 
the captain's son. No pirate, eh? Well, what 
will wonrien not swear to, to save those they doat 
upon." 

'*If the captain's son," said Edward, "why 
were you contending?" 

"Because just now I shot his scoundrel father." 

"Edward!" said Clara, solemnly, "this is nb 
time for explanation, but, as I hope for mercy, 
what I have said is tnte;^ believe not that villain." 

"Yes," said Francisco, who was now sitting up, 
"believe him when he says that he shot the cap- 
tain, for that is true; but, sir, if yott value your 
own peace of mind;- believe nothing to the preju-* 
dice of that young lady." 
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"I hardly know what to believe/' muttered 
Edward Templemore; '*buty as the lady says, this 
is no time for explanation. With your per- 
mission, madam," said he to Clara, ''my cox- 
swain will see you in. safety on board of the 
schooner, or the other vessel, if you prefer it; 
my duty will not allow me to accompany you." 

Clara darted a reproachful yet fond look on 
Edward* as with swimming eyes, she was led by 
the coxswain to the boat which had been joined 
by the launch of the Comus, the crew of which 
were, with their officers, wading to the beach. 
The men of the gig remained until they had giv- 
en Hawkhurst and Francisco in charge of the 
other seamen, and then shoved off with Clara for 
the schooner. Edward Templemore gave one 
look at the gig as it conveyed Qara on board, 
and, ordering Hawkhurst and Francisco to be 
taken to the launch, and a guard to be kept over 
them, went up, with the remainder of the men, 
in pursuit of the pirates. 

During the scene we have described, the other 
boats of the men-of-war bad landed on the island, 
and the Avenger's crew, deprived of their lead- 
ers, and scattered in ^verjF cKrection, were many 
of them slain or captured. In about two hours 
it was supposed that the majority of the pirates 
had been accounted for, and the prisoners being 
DOW vei7 nunfierous^it was d«cided that the boats 
should return with them to the Comus* the cap- 
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tain of which vessel, as colnmaikling officer, 
would then issue orden as to their future pro- 
ceedings. 

The captured pirates, when mustered on the 
deck of the G)mus, amounted to nearly sixty, out 
of which number one half were those who had- 
been sent on shore wounded, and had surrendered 
without resistance. Of killed there were fifteen; 
and it was conjectured that as many mote had 
been drowned in the boat when she was sunk by 
the shot from the carronade of the launch. Al- 
though, by the account given by the captured 
pirates, the majority were secured, yet there 
was reason to suppose that some were still left 
on the island concealed in the caves. 

As the captain of the Comus had orders to re- 
turn as soon as possible, he decided to sail imme- 
diately for Port Royal with the prisoners, leaving 
the Enterprise to secure the remainder, if there 
were any, and recover any thing of value which 
might be left in the wreck of the Avenger, and 
then to destroy her. 

With the usual celerity of the service these 
orders were obeyed. The pirates, among whom 
Francisco was included, were secured, the boats 
hoisted up, and, in half an hour, the Comus dis- 
played her ensign, and made all sail on a wind; 
leaving Edward TemplemorCf with the Enter- 
prise, at the back of' the reef, to perform the du- 
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ties entailed upon him; and Clara, who was on 
board of the schooner, lo remove the suspicion 
and jealousy which had arisen in the bosom of 
her lover. 
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l>r a week, the G>mus arrived at Port Royal, 
and the captain went up to the Penn to inform 
the admiral of the successful result of the expe- 
dition. 

"Thank God," said the admiral, "we have 
caught these villains at last: a little hanging will 
do them no harm* The captain, you say, was 
drowned?" 

"So it is reported, sir,'* replied Captain Manly, 
"he was in the last boat which left the schooner, 
and she was sunk by a shot from the launch." 

"I am sorry for that; the death was too good 
for him. However, we must make an example 
of the rest: they must be tried by the Admiralty 
Court, which has the jurisdiction of the high 
seas. Send them on shore, Manly, and we wash 
our hands of them.'* 
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« Very good, sir; but there are. still some left 
on the island, we have reason to believe; and the 
Enterprise is in search of ttahn." 

"By the by, did Templenaore find his lady?" 

"Oh, yes, sir; and — all's right, I believe; but I 
had very little to say with him on the sub- 
ject." 

"Humph!" replied the admiral, "I am glad to 
hear \t Welji send thel!n on shore, Manly, to 
the proper authorities. If any more be found, 
they must be hung afterwards, when Temple- 
more brings them in^ I am ^inore pleased at 
having secured these scoundrels, than if we had 
taken a French frigate." 

About three weeks after this conversation, the 
secretary reported to the admiral' that the En- 
terprise had made her. number ouliide; but that 
she was becalmed, and would not probably be in 
until.the evening. 

'^That's a pity," repliisd the admiral; "for the 
pirates are to be tried this mprning. He may 
have more of them on board." 

"Very true, sir; but the trial will 'hardly be 
over to-day: the judge will not be in court till 
one o'clock, at the soonest." . . 

'*It's of little consequence, certainly; as it is, 
Ihey are so m^ny that they must be hanged by 
divisioag. However> as he i& within signal dis- 
tance, let theni, telegraph, 'pirates now on trial* 
He can pull on sliore.in his gig, if he pleases.'^ 
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It was aliout noon on the same day, that the 
pirates, and among thetn Francisco, escorted by 
a strong guard, were conducted to the Court 
House, and placed at the bar. The Court House 
was crowded to excess, for the interest excited 
was intense. 

Many of them who had been wounded in the 
attack upon the property of Don Cumanos, and 
afterwards captured, had died Hi their confine- 
ment. Still forty-five were placed at the bar; 
and their picturesque costume, their bearded 
faces, and the atrocities which they had commit- 
ted, created in those present a sensation of anxiety 
mingled with horror and indignation. 

Two of the youngest amongst them' had been' 
permitted to turn king's evidence. They had 
been on board of the Avenger but a few months; 
still their testimony as to the murder of the crew*' 
of three West India ships, and the attack upon 
the property of Don Cumanos, was quite suffi* 
cient to condemn the remainder. 

Much time was necessarily expended in going' 
through the forms of the court; in the pirates 
answering to their various names; atid, lastly, in 
taking dowii the detailed evidence of the above 
men^ It was late when the evidence was read- 
over to the pirates; and they were asked if they 
had any thing to offer in their defence/ The 
question wais repeated by the judge; when Hawk* 
hurst was the first to speak. To save himself be 
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could scarcely hope; bis only object was to pre^ 
vent Francisco pleading bi^ cause successfully, 
and escaping the same disgraceful death. 

Hawkhurst declared, that he had been some 
time on board of the Avenger; — but that he had 
been taken out of a vessel, and forced to serve 
against his will, as could be proved by the cap- 
tain's son, who stood there (pointing to Francisco,) 
who had been in^ the schooner since her first fit- 
ting out: — that he had always opposed the cap- 
tain, who would not part with him, because he 
was the only one on board wbo^as competent 
to navigate, the schooner: — that he had intended 
to rise agaiQlt him, and take the vessel, having 
often stimolated the crew so to do; and that, as 
the other men, as well as the captain's son, could 
prove, if they chose, he actually was in confine- 
ment for that attempt when the schooner was 
entering the passage of the Caicos; and that he 
was only released because he was acquainted 
with the passage, and threatened to be thrown 
overboard if he did not take her in: — that, at 
every risk, he had run her on the rocks; and 
aware that the captain would murder him, he 
had shot Cain as he was swimming to the shore, 
as the captain's son could prove; for he had tax- 
ed him with it, and he was actually struggling 
with him for life, when the officers and boats' 
crew separated them, and made them both pri- 
soners: — that he hardly expected that Francisco, 
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the captain's son, would tell the truth to save 
him, as he was his bitter enemy, and, in the 
business at the Magdalen river, which had been 
long planned (for Francisco had been sent on 
shore under the pretence of being wrecked, but, 
in fact, to ascertain where the booty was, and to 
assist the pirates in their attack,) Francisco had 
taken that opportunity of putting a bullet through 
his shoulder, which was well known to the other 
pirates, and Francisco could not venture to deny. 
He trusted that the court would order the tor- 
ture to Francisco, and then he would probably 
speak the truth; at all events, let him speak 
now. 

When Hawkhurst had ceased to address the 
court, there was an anxious pause for some min- 
utes. The day was fast declining, and most 
parts of the spacious Court House were already 
deeply immersed in gloom; while the light, sober, 
solemn, and almost sad, gleamed upon the savage 
and reckless countenances of the prisoners at the 
bar. The sun had sunk down behind a mass of 
heavy, yet gorgeous clouds, fringing their edges 
with molten gold. Hawkhurst had spoken flu- 
ently and energetically, and there was an ap- 
pearance of almost honesty in his coarse and 
deep-toned voice. Even the occasional oaths 
with which his speech was garnished, but which 
we have omitted, seemed to be pronounced more 
in sincerity than in blasphemy, and gave a more 
forcible impression to his narrative. 
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We have said, that when he concluded there 
was a profound silence; and amid the fast-falling 
shadows of the evening, those who were present 
began to feeU for the first tinne, the awful impor- 
tance of the drama before them, the number of 
lives which were trembling upon the verge of 
existence, depending upon the single word of 
*<GuiUy.*' This painful silence, this harrowing 
suspense, was at last broken by a restrained sob 
from a female; but, owing to the obscurity in- 
volving the body of the court, her person could 
not be distinguished. The wall of woman so un- 
ejcpected — for who couJd there be of that sex 
interested in the fate of these desperate men? — 
touched the hearts of its auditors, and appeared 
to sow the first seeds of compassionate and human 
feeling amohg those who had hitherto expressed 
and felt nothing but ind^nation towards the pri- 
soners. 

The judge upon the bench, the counsel at the 
bar, and the jury impannelled in their box, felt 
the force of the appeal; and it softened down the 
evil impression created by the address of Hawk- 
hurst against the youthful Francisco. The eyes 
of all were now directed towards the one douUj 
accused — accused not only by the public prosecu- 
tor, but even by bis associate in crime, — and the 
purvey was favourable. They acknowledged that 
be was one whose personal qualities might indeed 
cliiaUenge the love of woio^ii in bi^ prlde» and 
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her lament in his disgrace; and, as their regard 
^vas directed towards him, the sun, which had 
been obscured, now pierced through a break in 
the mass of clouds, and threw a portion of his 
glorious beams from a window opposite, upon 
him, and him alone, while all the other prisoners 
who surrounded him were buried more or less in 
deep shadow. It was at once evident that his 
associates were bold yet common-place villains — 
men who owed their courage, their only virtue, 
perhaps to their habits, to their physical organi- 
zation, or the influence of those around them. — 
They were mere human butchers, with the only 
adjunct, that now that the trade was to be exer- 
cised upon themselves, they could bear it with a 
sullen apathy — a feeling how far removed from 
true fortitude! Even Hawkhurst, though more 
commanding than the rest, with all his daring 
mien and scowl of defiance, looked nothing more 
than a distinguished ruffian. With the exception 
of Francisco, the prisoners had wholly neglected 
their personal appearance; and in them the squa- 
lid and sordid look of the mendicant seemed allied 
with the ferocity of the murderer. 

Francisco was not only an exception, but form- 
ed a beautiful contrast to the others; and, as the 
evening beams lighted up his figure, he stood at 
the bar, if not with all the splendour of a hero 
of romance, certainly a most picturesque and m- 
4* 
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teresting personage, elegantly, if not richly, at- 
tired. 

The low sobs at intervals repeated, as if im- 
possible to be checked, seemed to rouse and call 
him to a sense of the important part which he 
was called upon to act in the tragedy there and 
then performing. His face was pale, yet com- 
posed; his mien at once proud and sorrowful; his 
eye was bright, yet bis glance was not upon those 
in court, but far away, fixed, like an eagle'^s, 
upon the gorgeous beams of the setting sun, 
which glowed upon him through the window that 
was in front of him. 

At last the voice of Francisco was heard, and 
all in that wide court started at the sound — 
deep, full, and melodious as the evening chimes. 
The ears of those present had, in the profound 
silence, but just recovered from the harsh, deep- 
toned and barbarous idiom of Hawkhursl's ad- 
dress; when the clear, silvery, yet manly, voice 
of Francisco riveted their attention* The jurj 
stretched forth their heads, the counsel and all 
in court turned anxiously round towards the 
prisoner, even the judge held up his fore finger, 
to intimate his wish for perfect silence. 

**My lord and gentlemen," commenced Fran- 
cisco; ''when I first found myself in this degrad- 
ing situation, 1 had not thought to have spoken 
or to have uttered one word in my defence. He 
that has just now accused me has recommended 
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the torture to be applied; he has already had 
his wish, for what torture can be more agonizing 
than to find myself where I now am? So tor- 
tured, indeed, have I been through a short yet 
wretched life, that I have often felt that any 
thing short of self-destruction which would re- 
lease me, would be a blessing: but within these 
few minutes I have been made to acknowledge 
that I have still feelings in unison with my fel- 
low-creatures; that I am not yet fit for death, 
and all too young, too unprepared to die; for 
who would unreluctant leave this world while 
there is such a beauteous sky to love and look 
upon, or while there is one female breast who 
holds him innocent, and has evinced her pity for 
his misfortunes? Yes, my lord, mercy, and pity, 
and compassion, have not yet fled from earth; 
and, therefore, do I feel I am too young to die. — 
God forgive me! but I thought they had — for 
never have they been shown in those with whom, 
by fate, I have been connected; and it has been 
from thb conviction that I have so often longed 
for death. And now, may that righteous God, 
who judges us not here, but hereafter, enable 
me to prove that I do not deserve an ignominious 
punishment from my fellow-sinners — men! 

"My lord, I know not the subtleties of the 
laws, nor the intricacy of pleadings. First, let 
me assert that I have never robbed, but I have 
restored unto the plundered; I have never mur- 
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dercd, but I have stood between the assassin's 
knife and his victim. For this have I been hated 
and reviled by my associates, and for this is my 
life now threatened by those laws, against which 
I never have offended. The man who last ad- 
dressed you has told you that I am the pi]:atc- 
captain*s son. It is the assertion of the only ir- 
reclaimable and utterly remorseless villain among 
those who now stand before you to be judged — 
the assertion of one, whose glory, whose joy, 
whose solace, has been blood-shedding. 

"My lord, I had it from the mouth of the cap- 
tain himself, previous to his murder by that man, 
that I was not his son. His son! thank God, not 
so. G)nnected with him and in his power I was 
most certainly and most incomprehensibly. Be- 
fore he died, he delivered me a packet that 
would have told me who I am; but I have lost 
it, and deeply have I felt the loss. One only 
fact I gained from him whom they would call 
my father, which is, that with his own hand he 
slew, yes, basely slew, my mother." 

The address of Francisco was here interrupt- 
ed by a low deep groan of anguish, which start- 
led the whole audience. It was now quite dark, 
and the judge ordered the court to be lighted 
previous to the defence being continued. The 
impatience and anxiety of those present were 
shewn in low murmurs of communication, until 
the lights were brought in. The word "Silence!" 
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from the judge produced an immediate obedience, 
and the prisoner was ordered to proceed. 

Francisco then continued his address, com- 
mencing with the remembrances of his earliest 
childhood. As he warmed with his subject, he 
became more eloquent; his action became ener- 
getical without violence: and the pallid and mo- 
dest youth gradually grew into the impassioned 
and inspired orator. He recapitulated rapidly, 
yet distinctly and with terrible force, all the 
startling events in his fearful life. There was 
truth in the tones of his voice — there was con- 
viction in his animated countenance — there was 
innocence in bis open and expressive brow. 

All who heard believed; and scarcely had he 
concluded his address, when the jury appeared 
impatient to rise and give their verdict in his fa- 
vour. But the judge stood up, and addressing the 
jury, torld them that it was his most painful duty 
to remind them that as yet they had heard but 
assertion, beautiful and almost convincing asser* 
tion truly; but still it was not proof. 

"Alas!** observed Francisco, **what evidence 
can I bring forward, except the evidence of those 
around me at the bar, which will not be admit- 
ted? Can I recall the dead from the grave? can I 
expect those who have been murdered to rise 
again to assert my innocence? can I expect that 
Don Cumanos will appear from distant leagues to 
give evidence in my behalf? Alas! he knows not 
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how I am situated, or he would have flown to my 
succour. No — no; not even can I expect that 
the sweet Spanish nnaideny the last to whom I 
offered my protection, will appear in such a place 
as this, to meet the bold gaze of hundreds!" 

**She is here!" replied a manly voice; and a 
passage was made through the crowd: and Clara, 
supported by Edward Temple more, dressed in his 
uniform, was ushered into the box for the wit- 
nesses. The appearance of the fair girl, who 
looked round her with alarm, created a great 
sensation. As soon as she was sufficiently com- 
posed, she was sworn, and gave her evidence as 
to Francisco*s behaviour during the time that she 
was a prisoner on board of the Avenger. She 
produced the packet which had saved the life of 
Francisco, and substantiated a great part of his 
defence. She extolled his kindness and his gene- 
rosity; and when she had concluded, every one 
asked of himself, Can this young man be a pi- 
rate and a murderer? The reply was, "It is im- 
possible," 

"My lord," said Edward Templemore, "I re- 
quest permission to ask the prisoner a question. 
When I was on board of the wreck of the Aven- 
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ger, I found this book floating in the cabin. I 
wish to ask the prisoner, whether, as that young 
lady has informed me, it is his?" And £dward 
Templemore produced the Bible. 

"It is mine," replied Francisco. 

"May I ask you by what means it came into 
your possessioni" 

"It is the only relic left of one who i§ now no 
morel It was the consolation of my murdered 
mother — it has since been mine. Give it to me, 
sir; I may probably need its support now more 
than ever." 

"Was your mother murdered, say you?" cried 
Edward Templemore, with much agitation. 

"I have already said so; and I now repeat 
it." 

The judge again rose and recapitulated the 
evidence ,to the jury. Evidently friendly to Fran- 
Cisco, he was obliged to point out to them, that, 
although the evidence of the young lady had 
produced much which might be offered in extenu- 
ation, and induce him to submit it to His Majes- 
ty, in hopes of his gracious pardon after condem- 
nation; yet, that many acts in which the prisoner 
had been involved, had endangered his life, and 
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no testimony had been brought forward to pt'ove 
that he had not, .at one time, acted with the 
pirates, although he might since have repented. 
They would, of course, remember that the evi- 
dence of the mate, Hawkhurst, was not of any 
value, and must dismiss any impression which it 
might have made against Francisco. At the 
same time, he had the unpleasant duty to point 
out, that the evidence of the Spanish lady was 
so far prejudicial, that it pointed out the good 
terms subsisting between the young man and the 
pirate-captain. Much as he was interested in 
his fate, he must reluctantly remind the jury, 
that the evidence on the whole was not sufficient 
to clear the prisoner; and he considered it their 
duty to return a verdict of guilty against all the 
prisoners at the bar. 

"My lord,'* said Edward Templemore, a few 
seconds after the judge had resumed his seat; 
"may not the contents of this packet, the seal of 
which I have not ventured to break, afford some 
evidence in favour of the prisoner? Have you 
any objection that it should be opened previous' 
to the jury delivering their verdict?" 



it 
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"None,** replied the judge; "but vrhat are its 
supposed contents?'' 

The Contents, my lord," replied Francisco, 
are in the writing of the pirate-captain. He 
delivered that packet into my hands, previous to 
our quitting the schooner, stating that it would 
inform me who were my parents. My lord, in 
my present situation I claim that packet^ and 
refuse that its contents shall be read in court. 
If I am to die an ignominious death, at least those 
who are connected with me shall not have to 
blush at my disgrace, for the secret of my parent- 
age shall die with me.'' 

"Nay — nay; be ruled by me," replied Edward 
Templemore, with much emotion: "in the nar- 
rative, the hand-writing of which can be proved 
by the king's evidence, there may be acknow- 
ledgment of all you have stated, and it will be 
received as evidence; will it not, my lord?" 

"If the hand- writing is proved, I should think 
it may," replied the judge, "particularly as the 
lady was present when the packet was delivered, 
and heard the captain's assertion. Will you al* 
low it to be ofiered as evidence, young man?" 

Vol. II.— 6 
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"No, my lord," replied Francisco: "unless 1 
have permission iSrst to peruse it myself, I will 
not have its contents divulged, — unless I am sure 
of an honourable acquittal: ^e jury must de- 
liver their verdict." 

The jury turned round to consult, during which 
Edward Templemore walked to Francisco, ac- 
companied by Clara, to entreat him to allow the 
packet to be opened; but Francisco was firm 
against both their entreaties. At last the fore- 
man of the jury rose to deliver the verdict. A 
solemn and awful silence prevailed throughout 
the court; the suspense was painful to a degree. 

"My lord," said the foreman of the jury, "our 
verdict is " 

"Stop, sir!" said Edward Templemore, as he 
clasped one arm round the astonished Francis- 
co, and extended his other towards the fore- 
man. "Stop, sir! harm him not! for he is my 
brother!" 

"And my preserver!" cried Clara, kneeling on 
the other side of Francisco, and holding up her 
hands in supplication. 

The announcement was electrical; the fore- 
man dropped into his seat; the judge and whole 
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court were in mute astonishment. The dead 
silence was followed by confusion, which, af- 
ter a time, the judge in vain attempted to put a 
stop to. 

Edward Templemore, Clara, and Francisco, 
continued to form the same group; and never 
was there one more beautiful. And now that 
they were together, every one in court perceiv- 
ed the strong resemblance between the two young 
men. 

Francisco's complexion was darker than Ed- 
ward's, from his constant exposure, from infancy, 
to a tropical sun; but the features of the two were 
the same. 

It was some time before the judge could ob- 
tain silence in the court; and when it had 
been obtained, he was himself puzzled how to 
proceed. 

Edward and Francisco, who had exchanged a 
few words, were now standing side by side. 

"My lord," said Edward Templemore, "the 
prisoner consents that the packet shall be open- 
ed." 

"I do," said Francisco, mournfully; "although 
I have but little hope from its contents. Alas! 
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now that I have every thing to live for, — now 
that I cling to life, I feel as if every chance was 
gone! The days of miracles have passed; and 
nothing but the miracle of the re-appearance of 
the pirate-captain from the grave can prove my 
innocence.'' 

"He re-appears from the grave to prove thine 
innocence, Franciscol" said a deep hollow voice, 
which startled the whole court, — and most of all 
Hawkhurst and the prisoners at the bar. Still 
more did fear and horror distort their counte- 
nances, when into the witness-box stalked the 
giant form of Cain. 

But it was no longer the 6gure which we 
have described in the commencement of this nar- 
rative: his beard had been removed, and he was 
pale, wan, and emaciated. His sunken eyes — 
his hollow cheek, and a short cough, which inter- 
rupted his speech, proved that his days were 
nearly at a close. 

"My lord," said Cain, addressing the judge, 
"I am the pirate Cain,— <and was the captain of 
the Avenger! Still am I free. I come here vo- 
luntarily, that I may attest the innocence of 
that young mani As yet, my hand has not 
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known the manacle, or mj feet the gyves! I am 
not a prisoner, nor included in the indictment; 
and at present my evidence is good! None know 
me in this court, except those whose testimony, 
as prisoners, is unavailing; and therefore, to save 
that hoy, and only to save him, I demand that I 
may he sworn." 

The oath was administered, with more than 
usual solemnity. 

"My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, — I have 
been in court since the commencement of the 
trial, and I declare that every word which Fran- 
cisco has uttered in his own 'defence is true. — 
He is totally innocent of any act of piracy or 
murder, — the packet would, indeed, have proved 
as much; but in that packet there are secrets 
which I wished to remain unknown to all but 
Francisco; and, rather than it should be opened, 
I have come forward myself. How that young 
officer discovered that Francisco is his brother I 
know not; but if he also b the son of Cecilia 
Templemore, it is true. But the packet will 
explain all. 

**And now, my lords, that my evidence is re- 
5* 
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ceived, I am coDtent: I have done one good deed 
before I die, and I surrender myself, as a pirate 
and a foul murderer, to justice. True, my life 
is nearly closed, — thanks to that villain, there; 
but I prefer that I should meet that death I 
merit, as an expiation of my many deeds of 
guilt." 

Cain then turned to Hawkhurst, who w^s close 
to him, but the mate appeared to be in a state 
of stupor; he had not recovered from his first 
terror, and still imagined the appearance of Cain 
to be supernatural. 

<* Villain!" exclaimed Cain, putting his mouth 
close to Hawkhurst's ear, ^'double d — d villain! 
thou'lt die like a dog, and unrevenged! the boy 
is safe, and I'm alive!'' 

^Art thou really livingT" said HaWkhurst, re- 
covering from his fear. 

"Yes, living — ^yes, flesh and blood; feel, wretch! 
feel this arm, and be convinced: thou hast felt 
the, power of it before now," continued Cain 
sarcastically. '^And now, my lord, I have done: 
Francisco, fare thee well. I loved thee, and 
have proved my love. Hate not, then, my 
memory, and forgive me— =-yes, forgive me when 
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I'm no more," said Cain, who then turned his 
eyes to the ceiling of the Court House. "Yes, 
there she is, Francisco! — there she is! and see," 
cried be, extending both arms above his head, 
"she smiles upon — ^yes, Francisco, your sainted 
mother smiles and pardons " 

The sentence was not finished; for Hawkhurst, 
when Cain's arms were upheld, perceived his 
knife in his girdle, and, with the rapidity of 
thought,, he drew it out, and passed it through 
the body of the pirate-captain. 

Cain fell heavily on the floor, while the court 
was again in confusion. Hawkhurst was secured, 
and Cain raised from the ground. 

"I thank thee, Hawkhurst!" said Cain, in an 
expiring voice; another murder thou hast to an- 
swer for: and you have saved me from the dis- 
grace, not of the gallows, but of the gallows in 
thy company. Francisco, boy, farewell!" And 
Cain groaned deeply and expired. 

Thus perished the renowned pirate-captain, 
who in his life had shed so much blood, and 
whose death produced another murder — Blood 
for blood! 

Th* body was removed; and it now remain- 
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cd but for the jury to give their verdict. All 
the prisoners v^^ere found guilty with the excep- 
tion of FranciscOy who left the dock acconipa- 
nied by his newly found brother, and the con- 
gratulations of every individual who could gain 
access to him. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our first object will be to explain to the read- 
er by what means Edward Templemore was in- 
duced to surmise that in Francisco^ whom he 
had considered as a rival, he had found a brother; 
and also to account for the re-appearance of the 
pirate Cain. 

In pursuance of his orders, Edward Temple- 
more had proceeded on board of the wreck of 
the Avenger; and while his men were employed 
in collecting articles of great value which were 
on board of her, he had descended into the 
cabin, which was partly under water. Here 
he had picked up a book floating near the 
lockers, and, on examination, found it to be a 
Bible. 

Surprised at seeing such a book on board of 
a pirate, he had taken it with him when he re- 
turned to the Enterprise, and had shewn it to 
Clara, who immediately recognised it as the pro- 
perty of Francisco. The book was saturated 
with the salt water, and as Edward mechani- 
cally turned over the pages, he referred to the 
title-page to see if there was any name upon 
it. There was not: but he observed that the 
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blank or fly-leaf next to the binding had been 
pasted down, and that there was writing on the 
other side. In its present state it was easily de- 
tached from the cover; and then, to his astonish- 
ment, he read the name of Cecilia Templemore 
— his own mother. He knew well the history; 
how he had been saved, and his mother and 
brother supposed . to be lost; and it may readily 
be imagined how great was his anxiety to as- 
certain by what means her Bible had come into 
the possession of Francisco. He dared not 
think Francisco was his brother — that he was 
so closely connected with one he still supposed 
to be a pirate; but the circumstance was possi- 
ble; and, although he had intended to have re- 
mained a few days longer, he now listened to the 
entreaties of Clara, whose peculiar position on 
board was only to be justified by the peculiar 
position from which she had been rescued, and, 
returning that evening to the wreck, he set 
fire to her, and then made all sail for Port 
Royal. 

Fortunately he arrived, as we have stated, on 
the day of the trial; and, as soon as the signal 
was made by the admiral, he immediately man- 
ned his gig, and taking Clara with him, in case 
her evidence might be of use, arrived at the 
Court House when the trial was about half 
over. 

In our last chapter but one, we stated that 
Cain had been wounded by Hawkburst, when he • 
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was swimming on shore, and had sunk: the ball 
had entered his chest, and passed through his 
lungs. The contest between Hawkhurst and 
Francisco, and their capture by Edward, had 
taken place on the other side of the ridge of 
rocks, in the adjacent cove; and, although Fran- 
cisco had seen Cain disappear, and concluded 
that he was dead, it was not so; he had again * 
risen above the water, and dropping his feet and 
finding bottom, he contrived to crawl out, and 
wade into a cave adjacent, where he laid down 
to die. 

But in this cave there was one of the Aven- 
ger's boats, two of the pirates, mortally wound- 
ed, and the four Kroumen, who. had concealed 
themselves there with the intention of taking no 
part in the conflict, and, as soon as it became 
darky of making their escape in the boat, which 
they had hauled up dry into the cave. 

Cain staggered in, recovered the dry land, and 
fell. Pompey, the Krouman, perceiving his con- 
dition, went to his assistance, and bound up his 
wound, and the staunching of the blood soon 
revived the pirate-captain. The other pirates 
died unaided. 

Although the island was searched in every 
direction, this cave, from the water flowing into 
it, escaped the vigilance of the British seamen; 
and when they re-embarked, with the majority 
of the pirates captured, Cain and the Kroumen 
were undiscovered. 
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Am soon as It was dark, Cain informed them of 
his intentions; and, although the Kroumen would> 
probably, have left him to his fate, yet as they 
required his services to know how to steer to 
some other island, he was assisted .into the stern- 
sheets, and the boat wa& backed out of the 
cave. 

By the directions of Cain, they passed through 
the passage between the great island and the 
northern Caique, and before daylight were far 
away from any chance of capture. 

Cain had now, to a certain degree, recovered; 
atid, knowing that they were in the channel of 
the small traders, he pointed out to the Krou^ 
men that, if supposed to be pirates, they would 
inevitably be punished, although not guilty, and 
that they must pass off as the x:rew of a small 
coasting-vessel which had been wrecked. He 
then, with the assistance of Pompey, cut off his 
beard as close as he could, and arranged his 
dress in a more European style. They had 
neither water nor provisions, and were exposed 
to a vertical sun. Fortunately for them, and 
still more fortunately for Francisco, on the second 
day they were picked up by an American brig 
bound to Antigua. 

Cain narrated his fictitious disasters, and said 
nothing about his wound; the neglect of which 
would certainly have occasioned his death a very 
few days after he appeared at the trial, had be 
not fallen by the malignity of Hawkhurst. 
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Anxious to ^nd his way to Port Royal — for he 
was indiJSerent as to his own life, and only wished 
to save Francisco — he was overjoyed to meet a 
small schooner, trading between the islands, bound 
to Port Royal. In that vessel he obtained a pass- 
age for himself and the Kroumen, and had arrived 
three days previous to the trial,, and during that 
time had remained concealed until the day that the 
-Admiralty Court assembled. 

It may be as well here to remark, that Cain's 
reason for not wishing the packet to be opened, 
was, that among the other papers relative to Fran- 
cisco, were directions for the recovery of the trea- 
sure which he had concealed, and which, of course, 
he wished to be communicated to Francisco alone. 

We will leave the reader to imagine what passed 
betw^n Francisco and Edward after the discovery 
of their kindred, and proceed to state the contents 
of the packet, which the twin-brothers now opened 
in the presence of Clara alone. 

We .must, however, condense the matter, which 
was very voluminous. — It stated that Cain, whose 
real name was Charles Osborne, had sailed, in a 
fine schooner from Bilboa, for the coast of Africa, 
ta procure a cargo of slaves; and had been out 
about twenty-four hours, when the crew perceived 
a boat, apparently with no one in her, floating 
^bout a mile a-head of them. The water was then 
smooth, and the vessel had but little way. As 
soon as they eame up with the boat, they lowered 
down their skiff to examine her. 

Vol. II.— 6 
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The men sent in the skiff soon returned, towing 
the boat alongside. Lying at the bottom of the 
boat were found several men, almost dead, and re- 
duced to skeletons; and in the stem-sheets a negro- 
woman, with a child at her breast, and a white 
female, in the last state of exhaustion. 

Osborne was then a gay and unprincipled man, 
but not a hardened villain and murderer,^ as he 
afterwards became; he had compassion and feeling 
— they were all taken on board the schooner: 
some recovered — others were too much exhausted. 
Among those restored was Cecilia Temf)lemore 
and the infant, who at first had been considered 
quite dead; but the negro-woman, exhausted by 
the demands of her nurseling and her privations, 
expired, as she was being removed from the boat. 
A goat, that fortunately was on board, proved a 
substitute for thenegress; and, before Osborne had 
arrived off the coast, the child had recovered its 
health and vigour, and the mother her extreme 
beauty. 

We must now pass over a considerable portion 
of the narrative. Osborne was impetuous in his 
passions, and Cecilia Templemore became his vic- 
tim. He had, indeed, afterwards quieted her 
qualms of conscience by a pretended marriage, 
when he arrived at the Brazils with his cargo of 
human flesh. But that was little alleviation of her* 
sufferings; she, who had been indulged in every 
luxury, who had been educated with the greatest 
care, was now lost for ever — an outcast firom the 
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society, to which she could never hope to return, 
and associating with those she both dreaded and 
despised. She passed her days and her nights in 
tears; and had soon more cause for sorrow from the 
brutal treatment she received from Osborne, who had 
been her destroyer. Her child was her only solace; 
but for him, and the fear of leaving him to the de- 
9K)ralising influence of those about him, she would 
have laid down and died; but she lived for him — 
for him attempted to recall Osborne from his 
career of increasing guilt — bore meekly, with re- 
proaches and with blows. At last Osborne changed 
his nefarious life for one of deeper guilt: he became 
a pirate, aivd still carried with him Cecilia and her 
child. 

This was the climax of her misery: she now 
wasted from day to day, and grief would soon have 
terminated her existence, had it not been hastened 
by the cruelty of Cain, who, upon an expostuktion 
on her part, followed up with a denunciation df the 
consequences of his guilty career, struck her with 
such violence that she sank under the blow. She 
expired with a flayer that her child might be res- 
cued from a life* of guilt; and, when the then repent- 
ant Cain promised what he never did perform, she 
blessed him too, before she died. 

Such was the substance of the narrative, as far 

it related to the unfortunate mother of these two 

young men, who, when they had concluded, sat, 

. hand-in-hand, in mournful silence. This, however, 

was soon broken by the innumerable questions 
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asked by Edward of his brother, as to what he 
could remember of their ill-fated parent, which 
were followed up by the history of Francisco's 
eventful life. 

*^ And the treasure, Edward — '* said Francisco ! 
"I cannot take possession of it*' 

"No, nor shall you either!" replied Edward; 
" it belongs to the captors, and myst be shared as 
prize-money. You will never touch one penny of 
it; but I shall, I trust, pocket a very fair propor- 
tion of it! However,' keep this paper, as it is ad- 
dressed to you.'* 

The admiral had been made acquainted with all 
the particulars of this eventful trial, and had sent a 
message to Edward, requesting that, as soon as he 
and his brother could make it convenient, he would 
be happy to see them at the Penn, as well as the 
daughter of the Spanish governor^ whom he must 
consider as being under his protection during the 
time that she remained at Port Royal. This o^er 
was gladly accepted by Clara; and, on the second 
day after the trial, they proceeded up to the Penn* 
Clara and- Francisco were introAiced, and apart- 
ments and suitable attendance provided for the 
latter. 

" Templemore,'* said the admiral, " I'm afraid I 
must send you away to Porto Rico, to assure the 
governor of his daughter's safety." 

" I would rather you would send some one else, 
sir, and I'll assure her happiness in the mean time." 

"What! by marrying her? Humph! you've a 
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good opinion of yourself! Wait till you're a cap- 
tain, sir.'' 

'* I hope I shall not have to wait long, sir,*' re- 
plied Edward, demurely. 

'^ By the by," said the admiral, " did you not 
say you have notice of treasure concealed in those 
islands ?" 

" My brother has: I have not." 

^^ We must send for it. I think we must send 
you, Edward. Mr. Francisco, you must go with 
him." 

*^ With pleasure, sir," replied Francisco, laugh- 
ing; " but I think I'd rather wait till Edward is 
a captain ! His wife and his fortune ought to come 
together. I think I shall not deliver up my pa- 
pers until the day of his marriage!"' 

** Upon my word," said Captain Manly, " I 
wish, Templemore, you had your commission, for 
there seems to be so much depending on it — ^the 
young lady's happiness, my share of the prize- 
money, and the admiral's eighth. Really, admi- 
ral, it becomes a common cause; and I'm sure he 
deserves it!" # 

"So do I, Manly," replied the admiral; "and 
to prove that I have thought so, here comes Mr. 
Hadley with it in his hand : it only wants one lit- 
tle thing to complete it — " 

" Which is your signature, admiral, I presume;" 
replied Captain Manly, taking a pen full of ink, and 
presenting it to his senior officer. 

"Exactly!" replied the admiral, scribbling at 
6* - 
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the bottom of the paper; " and now — it does not 
want that Captain Templemore, I wish you 
joy!^' 

Edward made a very low obeisance, as his 
flushed countenance indicated his satisfaction. 

^^ I cannot give commissions, admiral/' said 
Francisco, presenting a paper in return; "but I 
can give information — and you will find it not un- 
important — ^for the treasure appears to be of great 
value." 

" God bless my soul ! Manly, you must start at 
daylight!" exclaimed the admiral; " why, there. is 
enough to load your sloop! There! — ^read it! — 
and then I will write your orders, and enclose a 
copy of it, for fear of accident." 

"That was to have been my fortune," said 
Francisco, with a grave smile; "but I would not 
touch it." 

" Very right, boy ! — a fine principle! But we 
are not quite so particular," said the admiral. 
" Now, Where's the young lady? Let her know 
'that dinner's on the table." 

A fortnight after this converilition. Captain 
Manly returned with the treasure; and the Enter- 
prise, commanded by another officer, returned 
from Porto Rico, with a letter from the governor 
in reply to one from the admiral, in which the 
rescue of his daughter by Edward had been com- 
municated. The letter was full of thanks to the 
admiral, and compliments to Edward; and, what 
was of more importance, it i^metioned the union of 
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the young officer with his daughter, with a dozen 
boxes of gold doubloons. 

About six weeks after the above-mentioned im- 
portant conversation, Mr. Witherington, who had 
been reading a voluminous packet of letters, in his 
breakfast-room in Finsbury Square, pulled his bell 
so violently that old Jonathan thought his master 
must be out of his senses. This, however, did 
not induce him to accelerate his solemn and mea- 
sured pace; and he made his appearance at the 
door, as usual, without speaking. 

" Why don't that fellow answer the bell?'* cried 
Mr. Witherington. 

" I am here, sir;" said Jonathan, solemnly. 

"Well, so you are! but, confound you! — you 
come like the ghost of a butler ! But who do you 
think is coming here, Jonathan?" 

" I cannot tell, sir." 

" But I can! — you solemn old :-! Edward's 

coming here!— coming home directly!" 

" Is he to sleep in his old room, sir?" replied 
the imperturbable butler. 

. "No! the best bed-room ! Why, Jonathan, he 
is married — he is made a captain ! — -Captain Tem- 
plemore!" 

« Yes— sir." 

" And he has found his brother, Jonathan ; his 
twin brother!" 

« Yes— sir." 

" His brother Francis: — that was supposed to be 
lost! But it's a long story, Jonathan ! — and a very 
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wonderful one! — ^his poor mother has long been 

dead!'' 

^^ In corIo quies/^ said Jonathan; casting up his 

eyes. 

" But his brother has turned up again.'' 

** RtsurgamP* said the butler. 

" They will b6 here in ten days — so let every 
thing be in. readiness, Jonathan. God bless my 
soul!" continued the old gentleman, "I hardly 
know what I*m about. It's a Spanish girl,' Jona- 
than!" 

« What is, sir?" 

"What is, sir? — why. Captain Templemore's 
wife; and he was tried as a pirate!" 

« Who, sir?" 

" Who, sir? — why, Francis, his brother! Jona- 
than, you're. a stupid old fellow!" 

" Have you any further commands, sir?' 

«No — no! — there — ^that'll do— go away.' 

And in three weeks after this conversation, 
Captain and Mrs. Templemore, and his brother 
Frank, were established in the house, to the great 
delight of Mr. Witherington; for he had long been 
tired of solitude and old Jonathan. 

The twin-brothers were a comfort to him in his 
old age: they closed his eyes in peace — -they di- 
vided his blessing and his large fortune — and thus 
ends our history of The Pirate ! 
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THE THREE CUTTERS. ' 



CHAPTER I. 



CUTTER THE FIRST. 



Reader^ have you ever been at Plymouth? If 
you have, your eye must have dwelt with extacy 
upon the beautiful property of the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe: if you have not been at Plymouth, the 
sooner that you go there, the better. At Mount 
Edgcumbe you will behold the finest timber in ex- 
istence, towering up to the summits of the hills, 
and feathering down to the shingle on the beach. 
And from this lovely spot you will witness one of 
the most splendid panoramas in the world. You 
will see — I hardly know what you will not see — 
you will see Ram Head, and Cawsand Bay; and 
then you will see the Breakwater, and Drake's 
Island, and the Devil's Bridge below you; and the 
town of Plymouth and its fortifications, and the 
Hoe; and then you will come to the Devil's Point, 
round which the tide runs devilish strong; and 
then you will see the New Victualling Offic^, — 
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about which Sir James Gordon used to stump all 
day, and take a pinch of snuff from every man who 
carried a box, which all were delighted to give, and 
hft.ivas delighted to receive, proving how much 
pleasure may be communicated merely by a pinch 
of snuff — and then you will see Mount Wise and 
Mutton Cove; the town of Devonport, with its 
magnificent dock-yard and arsenals, North Corner, 
and the way which leads to Saltash. And you will 
see ships building and ships in ordinary; and ships 
repairing and ships fitting; and hulks and convict* 
ships, and the guard-ship; ships ready to sail and 
ships under sail ; besides lighters, man-of-war*s 
boats, dock-yard boats, bum-boats, and shore-boats. 
In short, there is a great deal to see at Plymouth 
besides the sea itself: but what I particularly^ wish 
now, is, that you should stand at the battery of 
Mount Edgcumbe and look into Barn Pool below 
you, and there you will see, lying at single anchor, 
a cutter; and you may also see, by her pendant and 
ensign, that she is a yacht. 

Of all the amusements entered into by the no- 
bility and gentry of our island, there is not one so 
manly, so exciting, so patriotic, or so national, as 
yacht-sailing. It is peculiar to England, not oiily 
from our insular position and our fine harbours, but 
because it requires a certain degree of energy and 
a certain amount of income rarely to be found else- 
where. It has been wisely fostered by our sove- 
reigns, who have felt that the security of the king- 
dom is increased by every man being more or less 
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a sailor, or connected with the nautical profession. 
It is an amusement of the greatest importance to 
^he country ; as it has much improved our ship 
building and our ship fittings while it affords em- 
ployment to our seamen and shipwrights. But if 
I were to say all that I could say in praise of yachts, 
I should never advance with my narrative. I shall 
therefore drink a bumper to the health of Admiral 
Lord Yarborough and the Yacht Club, and proceed. 

You observe that this yacht is cutter-rigged, and 
that she sits gracefully on the smooth water. &he 
is just heaving up her anchor; her foresail is loose, 
all ready to cast her — in a few minutes she will be 
under weigh. You see that there are some ladies 
sitting at the taffrail; and there are five haunches 
of venison hanging over the stern. Of all amuse- 
ments, give me yachting. But we must go on board. 
The deck, you observe, is of narrow deal planks, as 
white as snow: the guns are of polished brass; the 
bitts and binnacles of mahogany; she is painted 
with taste; and all the mouldings are gilded. There 
is nothing wanting; and yet how clear and how 
unencumbered are her decks! Let us go below. 
This is the ladies' cabin: can anything be more 
tasteful or elegant? is it not luxurious? and, al- 
though so small, does not its very confined space 
astonish you, when you view so many comforts so 
beautifully arranged? This is the dining-room, and 
where the gentlemen repair. What can be more 
complete or rechercM? and just peep into their 
state-rooms and bed-places. Here is the steward's 
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room and the beaufet: the steward is squeezing 
lemons for the punch, and there is the champagne 
in ice; and by Uie side of the pail, the long-corks 
are ranged up, all ready. Now, let us go forwards; 
here are the men's berths, not confined as in a man- 
of-war. No ! luxury starts from abaft, and is not 
wholly lost, even at the fore-peak. This is the 
kitchen: is it not admirably arranged? What a 
multum in parvo! and how delightful are the 
fumes of the turtle-soup ! At sea we do meet with 
rough weather at times; but, for roughing it out, 
give me a yacht. Now, that I have shewn you 
round the vessel, I must introduce the parties on 
board. 

You observe that florid, handsome man in white 
trousers and blue jacket, who has a telescope in one 
hand, and is sipping a glass of brandy and water 
which he has just taken off the skylight. That is 
the owner of the vessel, and a member of the Yacht 

Club. It is Lord B : he looks like a sailor, 

and he does not much belie his looks; yet I have 
seen him in his robes of state at the opening of the 
House of Lords. The one near to him is Mr. 
Stewart, a lieutenant in the navy. He holds on by 
the rigging with one hand, because, having been 
actively employed all his life, he does not know 
what to do with his hands, which have nothing in 
them. ' He is ^proteg6 of Lord B.; and is now on 
board as sailing-master of the yacht 

That handsome, well-built man who is standing 
by the binnacle, is a Mr. Hautaine. He served six 
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years as midshipman in the navy, and did not like 
it. He then served six years in a cavabry regiment, 
and did not like it. He then married, and, in a 
much shorter probation, found that he did not like 
^ that But he is very fond of yachts and other 
men^s wives, if he doe3 not like his own; and wher- 
ever he goes, he is welcome. 

That young man with an embroidered silk 
waistcoat and white gloves, bending to talk to one 
of the ladies, is a Mr. Vaughan. He is to be seen 
at Almack's, at Crpckford's, and every where else. 
Every body knows him, and he knows every body. 
He is a little in debt, and yatching is convenient 

The ^one who sits by the lady is a relation of 
* Lord B.; you see at once what he is. He apes 
the sailor: he has not shaved, because sailors have 
no time to shave everyday; he has not changed 
his linen, because sailors cannot change every day. 
He has a cigar in his mouth, which makes him half 
sick and annoys his company. He talks of the 
pleasure of a rough sea, which will drive all the 
ladies below — and then they will not perceive that 
he is more sick than themselves. He has the mis- 
fortune to be born to a large estate, and to be a 
fooh His name is Ossulton. 

The last of the gentlemen on board whom I 
have to introduce, is Mr. Seagrove. He is slight- 
ly made, with marked features full of intelligence. 
|Ie hai been brought up to the bar; and has every 
qualification but application. He has never had a 
brief, nor has he a chance for one. He is the fid- 
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dler of the company , and he has locked up his 
chambers and come, by invitation of his lordship, 
to play on board of his yacht. 

I have yet to describe the ladies — perhaps I 
should have commenced with them — I must ex- 
cuse myself upon the prineiple of reserving the 
best to the last. All puppet showmen do so; and 
what is this but the first scene in my puppet-show. 

We will describe them according to seniority. 
That tall, thin, cross-looking lady of forty-five is 
a spinster, and sister to Lord B. She has been 
persuaded, very much against her will, to come on 
board; but her notions of propriety would not 
permit her neice to embark under the protection 
of only her father. She is frightened at every 
thing;- if a rope is thrown down on the deck, up 
she starts, and cries, "Oh!*' if on deck, she thinks 
the water is rushing in below; if down below, 
and there is a noise, she is convinced there is dan- 
ger; and, if it be perfectly still, she is sure there is 
something wrong. She fidgets herself and every 
body, and is quite a nuisance with her pride and 
ill-humour; but she has strict notions of propriety, 
and sacrifices herself as a martyr. She is the 
Hon. Miss Ossulton. 

The lady who, when she smiles, shows so many 
dimples-^n her pretty oval face, is a young widow 
of -the name of Lascelles. She married an old 
man to please her father and mother, which was 
very dutiful on her part She was rewarded by 
finding herself a Widow with a large fortune. 
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Having married the first time to please her parents, 
she intends now to marry to please herself; but 
she is very young, and is in no hurry. 

That young lady with such a sweet expression 
of countenance, is the Hon. Miss Cecilia Ossulton. 
She is lively, witty, and has no fear in her compo- 
sition; but she is very young yet, not more than 
seventeen — and nobody knows what she really is 
— ^he does not know herself. These are the par- 
ties who meet in the cabin of the yacht. The 
crew consists of ten fine seamen, the steward, and 
the cook. There is also Lord B.'s valet, Mr. Os- 
sulton's gentleman, and the lady's maid of Miss 
Ossulton. There not being accommodation for 
them, the other servants were left on shore. 

The yacht is now under weigh, and her sails 
are all set She is running between Drake's Island 
and the main. Dinner has been announced. As 
the reader has learnt something about the prepara- 
tions, I leave him to judge whether it be not very 
pleasant to sit down to dinner in a yacht. The 
air had given every body an appetite; and it was 
not until the cloth was removed that the conver- 
sation became general. 

" Mr. Seagrove," said his lordship, " you very 
nearly lost your passage; I expected you last 
Thursday." 

" I am sorry, my lord, that business prevented 
my sooner attending to your lordship's kind sum- 
mons." 

"Come, Seagrove, don't be nonsensical," said 
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Hautaine; " you told me yourself, the other eveu- 
ing, when you were talkative, that you never had 
a brief in your life.'^ 

" And a very fortunate circumstance,*' replied 
Seagrove; for if I had had a brief I should not 
have known what to have done with it. It is not 
my fault; I am fit for nothing but a commissioner; 
but still I had business, and very important busi- 
ness, too; I was summoned by Ponsonby to go 
with him to TattersalPs, to give my opinion 
about a horse he wishes to purchase, and then to 
attend him to Forest Wild to plead his cause with 
his uncle. '* 

" It appears, then, that you were rgjained,'* repli- 
ed Lord B. ; " may I ask you whether your friend 
gained his cause?'* 

" No, my lord, he lost his cause, but he gained 
a suit" 

" Expound your riddle, sir,'* said Cecilia Ossul- 
ton. * 

" The fact is, that old Ponsonby is very anxious 
that William should marry Miss Percival, whose 
estates join on to Forest Wild. Now, my friend 
William is about as fond of marriage as I am of 
law, and thereby issue was joined." 

" But why were you to be called in?" inquired 
Mrs. Lascelles. 

^^ Because, madam, as Ponsonby never buys a 
horse without consulting me " 

" I cannot see the analogy, sir," observed Miss 
Ossulton, senior, bridling up. 
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"Pardon me, madam: the fact is/* continued 
Seagrove, " that, as I always have to back Pon- 
sonby's horses, he thought it right, that, in this 
instance, I should back him; he required special 
pleading, but his uncle tried him for the capital 
ofience, and he was not allowed counsel. As soon 
as we arrived^ and I had bowed myself into the 
room, Mr. Ponsonby bowed me out again — ^which 
would have been infinitely more jarring to my 
feelings, had not the door been left a-jar.'^ 

" Do any thing but pun, Seagrove,** interrupted 
Hautaine. 

" Well, then, I will take a glass of wine." 

** Do so,** said his lordship; " but, recollect, the 
whole company are impatient for your story.** 

" I can assure you, my lord, that it was equal to 
any scene in a comedy.** 

Now, be it observed, that Mr. Seagrove had a 
great deal of comic talent; he was an excellent 
mimic, and could alter his voice almost as he 
pleased. It was a custom of his to act a scene as 
between other people, and he performed it remark- 
ably well. Whenever he said that any thing he 
was going to narrate was " as good as a comedy,** 
it was generally understood by those who were 
acquainted with him, that he was to be asked so to 
do. Cecilia Ossulton therefore immediately said, 
" Pray act it, Mr. Seagrove.** 

Upon which Mr. Seagrove — ^premising that he 
had not only heard, but also seen all that had 
passed — changing his voice, and suiting the action 
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to the word, commenced. " It may/' said he, " be 
called 

Five Thousand nacres in a Bing-Fenct.^^ 

We shall not describe Mr. Seagrove's motions; 
they must be inferred from his words. 

" * It will, then, William,' observed Mr. Ponson- 
by, stopping, and turning to his nephew, after a 
rapid walk up and down the room with his hands 
behind him under his coat, so as to allow the tails 
to drop their perpendicular about three inches clear 
of his body, ' I may say, without contradiction, be 
the finest property in the country — five thousand 
acres in a ring-fence.' 

" * I dare say it will, uncle,' replied William, 
tapping his foot as he lounged in a green morocco 
easy-chair; * and so, because you -have set your 
fancy upon having these two estates enclosed to- 
gether in a ring-fence, you wish that I should also 
be enclosed in a rin^-fence.' 

*^ ^ And a beautiful property it will be," replied 
Mr. Ponsonby. 

" * Which, uncle ? — the estate, or the wife ?' 

" ^Both, nephew, both; and I expect your con- 
sent' 

"* Uncle, I am not avaricious. Your present 
property is sufficient for me. With your permis- 
sion, instead of doublings thb property, and doubl- 
ing myself, I will remain your sole heir, and single.' 

" * Observe, William, such an opportunity may 
not occur again for centuries. We shall restore 
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Forest Wild to its ancient boundaries.- You know 
it has been divided nearly two hundred years. 
We now have a glorious, golden opportunity of re- 
uniting the two properties; and when joined, the 
estate will be exactly what it was when granted to 
our ancestors by Henry the Eighth, at the period 
of the Reformation. Th!s . house must be pulled 
down, and the monastery left standing. Then we 
shall have our own, and the property without en- 
cumbrance.' 

" * Without encumbrance, uncle ! — You forget 
that there will be a wife.' 

" ^ And you forget that there will be five thou- 
sand acres in a ring-fence.' 

" * Indeed, uncle, you ring it too often in my 
ears, that I should forget it; but much as I should 
like to be the happy possessor of such a property, 
I do not feel inclined to be the happy possessor of 
Miss Percival; and the" more so, as I have never 
seen the property.' 

^^ ' We will ride over it to morrow, William.' 

*• * Ride over Miss Percival, uncle ! that will not 
be very gallant I will, however, one of these 
days, ride over the property with you, which, as 
well as Miss Percival, I have not as yet seen.' 

^* ' Then I can tell you, she is a very pretty pro- 
perty.' 

** * If she were not in a ring-fence.' 

" * In good heart, William. — That is, I mean an 
excellent disposition.' 

" ^ Valuable in matrimony.' 
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" ^ And well tilled — I should say well educated, 
by her three maiden aunts, who are the patterns of 
propriety/ 

" * Does any one follow the fashion V 

"*In a high state pf cultivation; that is, her 
mind highly cultivated, and according to the last 
new system — what is it?* 

" * A four-course shift, I presume,' replied Wil- 
liam, laughing; ^ that is, dancing, singing, music, 
and drawing.' 

" * And only seventeen ! — Capital soil, promising 
good crops. — What would you have more?' 

^ * A very pretty estate, uncle, if it were not the'' 
estate of matrimony. I am sorry, very sorry, to 
disappoint you; but I must decline taking a lease 
of it for life.' 

" * Then, sir, allow me to hint to you, that, in 
my testament, you are only tenant at will. I con- 
sider it a duty that I owe to the family, that the 
estate should be re-united. That can only be done 
by one of our family marrying Miss Percival; and, 
as you will not, I shall now write to your cousin 
James, and if he accept my proposal, shall make 
him my heir. Probably he will more fully ap- 
preciate the advantages of five thousand acres in a 
ring-fence.' 

" And Mr. Ponsonby directed his steps towards 
the door. 

" * Stop, my dear uncle,' cried William, rising 
up from his easy-chair; ^ we do not quite under- 
stand one another. It is very true that I would 
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prefer half the property and remaining single to 
. the two estates and the estate of marriage; but, at 
the same time, I did not tell you that I would pre- 
fer beggary to a wife and five thousand acres in a 
ring-fence. I know you to be a man of your word; 
— I accept your proposal, and you need not put nly 
cousin James to the expense of j>ostage.' 

" * Very good, William; I require no more: and 
as I know you to be a man of your word, I shall 
consider this match as settled. It was on this ac- 
count only that I sent for you, and now you may 
go back again as soon as you please — I will let you 
know when all is ready. ^ 

" *I must be at TattersalPs on Monday, uncle; 
there is a horse I must have for next season. 
Pray, uncle, may I ask when you are likely to 
want me V 

. " ^ Let me see — ^this is May — about July, I 
should think.' 

** * July, uncle ! Spare me — ^I cannot marry in the 
dog-days. — No, hang it, not July.'' 

"*Well, William, perhaps, as you must come 
down once or twice to see the property — Miss Per- 
cival, I should say — it may be too soon — suppose 
we put it off till October.' 

"* October — I shall be down at Melton.' 

" ^Pray, sir, may I then inquire what portion of 
the year is not, with you, c?o^-days?' 

"*Why, uncle, next April now — I think that 
would do.' 

" *Next April. — ^Eleven months, and a winter 
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between. Suppose Miss Percival was to take a cold, 
and die! — ' 

"*I should be excessively obliged to her/ thought 
William. 

"*No! no!' continued Mr. Ponsbnby, 'there is 
nothing certain in this world, William.' 

" ' Well, then, uncle, suppose we arrange it for 
the first hard frost? 

" * We have had no hard frosts lately, William. — 
We may wait for years. — The sooner it is over the 
better. — Go back to town, buy your horse, and then 
come down here — my dear William, to oblige your 
uncle — never mind the dog-days.' 

" ' Well, sir, if I am to make a sacrifice, it shall 
not be done by halves; out of respect for you, I 
will even marry in July, without any regard to the 
thermometer.' 

" * You are a good boy, William. — Do you want 
a cheque?' 

" ' I have had one to-day,' thought William, and 
was almost at fault * I shall be niost thankful, sir 
— ^they sell horse-flesh by the ounce nowadays,' 

"'And you pay in pounds. — There, William.' 

"'Thank you, sir, I'm all obedience; and I'll 
keep my word, even if there should be a comet 
I'll go and buy the horse, and then I shall be ready 
to take the ring-fence as soon a* you please.' 

" ' Yes, and you'll get over it cleverly, I've no 
doubt — Five thousand acres, William, and — a 
pretty wife!' 
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" ^ Have you any further commands^ uncle?' said 
William, depositing the cheque in his pocket-book. 

" * Now, my dear boy, are you going?' 

" * Yes, sir; I dine at the Clarendon/ 

"*Well, then, good-bye, — Make my compli* 
ments and excuses to your friend Seagrove. — You 
will come Tuesday or Wednesday.' 

^^ Thus was concluded the marriage between 
William Ponsonby and Emily Percival, and the? 
junction of the two estates, which formed together 
the great desideratum, — -Jive thousand acres in a 
ring-fence?^ 

Mr. Seagrove finished, and looked round for ap- 
probation. 

" Very good, indeed, Seagrove," said his lord- 
ship, " you must take a glass of wine after that" 

" I would not give much for Miss Percival's 
chance of happiness," observed the elder Misi 
Ossulton. 

" Of two evils choose the least, they say," ob? 
served Mr. Hautaine. ^^Poor Ponsonby could not 
help himself." 

" That 's a very polite observation of yours, Mn 
Hautaine — I thank you in the name of the sex," 
replied Cecilia Ossulton. 

"Nay, Miss Ossulton; would you like to marry 
a person whom you never saw?" 

"Most certainly not; but when you mentioned 
the two evils, Mr. Hautaine, I appeal to your ho- 
nour, did you not refer to marriage or beggary?" 

Vol. II.— 8 
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" I must confess it, Miss Ossulton ; but it is hardly- 
fair to call on my honour to get me into a scrape.^* 

"I only wish that the offer had been made to me/' 
observed Vaughan; "I should not have hesitated as 
Ponsonby did.'' 

*^Then I beg you will not think of proposing 
forme," said Mrs. Lascelles, laughing; — for Mr. 
Vaughan had been excessively attentive. 

"It appears to me, Vaughan," observed Seagrove,- 
"that you have slightly committed yourself by that 
remark." 

Vaughan, who thought so too, replied: "Mrs. 
• Lascelles must be aware that I was only joking." 

"Fie! Mr. Vaughan," cried Cecilia Ossulton; 
" you know it came from your heart" 

" My dear Cecilia," said the elder Miss Ossul- 
ton, " you forget yourself — ^what can you possibly 
know about gentlemen's hearts?" 

"The Bible says, *that they are deceitful and 
desperately wicked,' aunt." 

"And cannot we also quote the Bible against 
your sex, Miss Ossulton?" replied Seagrove. 

■ "Yes, you could, perhaps, if any of you had ever 
read it," replied Miss Ossulton, carelessly. 

"Upon my word. Cissy, you are throwing the 
gauntlet down to the gentlemen," observed Lord 
B. "but I shall throw my warder down, and not 
permit this combat it Poutrar^e.'-^l perceive you 
drink no more wine, gentlemen, — we will take our 
coffee on deck." 
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"We were just about to retire, my lord, " ob- 
served the elder Mtes Ossulton, with great asperity: 
"I have been trying to catch the eye of Mrs. Las- 
celles for some time, but — '' 

"I was looking another way, I presume," inter- 
rupted MrS. Lascelles, smiling. 

" I am afraid that I am the unfortunate culprit," 
said Mr. Seagrove; " I was telling a little anecdote 
to Mrs. Lascelles — " 

"Which, of course, from its being communicated 
in an under tone, was not proper for all the com- 
pany to hear," replied the elder Miss Ossulton: 
" but if Mrs. Lascelles it now ready — " continued 
she, bridling up, as she rose from her chair. 

"At all events, I can hear the remainder of it on 
deck," replied Mrs. Lascelles. The ladies rose, 
and went into the cabin: Cecilia and Mrs. Lascelles 
exchanging very significant smiles, as they followed 
the precise spinster, who did not choose that Mrs. 
Lascelles should take the lead,, merely because she 
had once happened to have been married. — The 
gentlemen also broke up, and went on deck. 
' " We have a nice breeze now, my lord," ob- 
served Mr. Stewart, who had remained on deck, 
" and we lie right up Channel." 

" So much the better," replied his lordship; 
<^ we ought to have been anchored at Cowes a week 
ago. They will all be there before us." 

" Tell Mr. Simpson to bring me a light for my 
cigar," said Mr. Ossulton to one of the men. 
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Mr, Stewart went down to his dinner; the 
ladies and the coffee came on deck; the hreeze was 
fine, the weather (it was April) almost warm; and 
the yacht, whose name was the Arrow, assisted by 
the tide^ soon left the Mewstone br astern. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CUTTER THE SECOND. 

Reader, have you ever been at Portsmouth? 
If you have, you must have been delighted with 
the view from the saluting battery; and, if you 
have not, you had better go there as soon as you 
can. From the saluting battery you may look up 
the harbour, and see much of what I have described 
at Plymouth: the scenery is different; but similar 
arsenals and dock-yards, and an equal portion of 
our stupendous navy, are to be found there. — ^And 
you will see Gosport on the other side of the har- 
bour, and Sally Port close to you; hesides a great 
many other places, which, from the saluting bat- 
tery, you cannot see. And then there is Southsea 
8* 
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Beach to your left. Before you, Spithead, with the 
men-of-war, and the Motherbank, crowded with 
merchant vessels;— and there is the Buoy, where 
the Royal George was wrecked, and where she 
still lies, the fish swimming in and out of her 
cabin windows: but that is not all; you can also 
see the Isle of Wight, — Ryde, with its long wood- 
en pier, and Cowes, where the yachts lie. In fact, 
there is a great deal to be seen at Portsmouth as 
well as at Plymouth; but what I wish you particu- 
larly to see, just now, is a vessel holding fast to 
the buoy, just off the saluting battery. She is a 
cutter; and you may know that she belongs to the 
Preventive Service by the number of gigs and gal- 
leys which she has hoisted up all round her. She 
looks like a vessel that was about to sail with a 
cargo of boats. Two on deck,, one astern, one on ^ 
each side of her. You observe that she is painted 
black, and all her boats are white. She is not such 
an elegant vessel as the yacht, and she is much 
more lumbered up. She has no haunches of veni- 
son Over the stern; but I think there is a leg of 
mutton, and some cabbages hanging by their stalks. 
But revenue-cutters are not yachts. — ^You will find 
no turtle or champagne; but. nevertheless, you 
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will^ perhaps, find a joint to carve at, a good glass 
of grog, and a hearty welcome. 

Let U8 go on board. — ^You observe the guns are 
iron, and painted black, and her bulwarks are 
painted red: it is not a very becoming colour; but 
then it lasts a long while, and the dock-yard is not 
very generous on the score of paint — or lieutenants 
of the navy troubled with much spare cash. She 
has plenty of men, and fine men they are; all 
dressed in red flannel shirts, and blue trousers; 
some of them have not taken ofi* their canvass or 
tarpawling petticoats, which are very useful to 
them, as they are in the boats night and day, and 
in all weathers. But we will at once go down into 
the cabin, where we shall find the lieutenant who 
commands her, a master's mate, and a midship- 
man. — They have each their tumbler before them, 
and are drinking gin-toddy, hot, with sugar-capi- 
tal gin, too, *bove proof; it is from that small 
anker, standing under the table. It was one that 
they forgot to return to the custom-house when 
they made their last seizure. We must introduce 
them. 

The elderly personage, with grizzly hair and 
whiskers, a round pale face, and a somewhat red 
nose (being too much in the wind will make the 
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nose red, and this old officer is very often " in the 
wind/^ of course from the very nature of his pro- 
fession), is a Lieutenant Appleboy. He has served 
in every class of vessel in the service, and done the 
duty of first-lieutenant for twenty years; he is now 
on promotion — that is to say, after he has taken a 
certain number of tubs of gin, he will be rewarded 
with his rank as commander. It is a pity that what 
he takes inside of him does not count, for he takes 
it morning, noon, and night — He is just filling his 
fourteenth glass; he always keeps a regular ac- 
count, as he never exceeds his limited number, 
which is seventeen: then he is exactly down to his 
bearings. 

The master's mate's name is Tomkins; he has 
served his six years three times over, and has now 
outgrown his ambition, which is fortunate for him, 
as his chances of promotion are small. He prefers 
a small vessel to a large one, because he is not 
obliged to be so particular in his dress — and looks 
for his lieutenancy whenever there shall be another 
charity promotion. He is fond of soft bread, for 
his teeth are all absent without leave; he prefers 
porter to any other liquor, but he can drink his 
glass of grog, whether it be based upon rum, 
brandy, or the liquor now before him. 
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Mr. Smith is the name of that young gentleman, 
whose jacket is so out at the elbows; he has been 
intending to mend it these last two months, but is 
too lazy to go to his chest for another. — He has 
been turned out of half the ships in the service for 
laziness; but he was born so — ^and therefore it is 
not his fault. — ^A revenue-cutter suits him, she is 
half her time hove to; and he has no objection to 
boat-service, as he sits down always in the stern- 
sheets, which is not fatiguing. Creeping for tubs 
is his delight, as he gets over so little ground. He 
is fond of grog, but there is some trouble in carry- 
ing the tumbler so often to his mouth; so he looks 
at it, and lets it stand. He says little, because he 
is too lazy to speak. He has served more than 
eight years; but as for passing — it has never 
come into his head. Such are the three persons 
who are now sitting in the cabin of the revenue- 
cutter, drinking hot gin-toddy. 

" Let me see, it was, I think, in ninety-three or 
ninety-four. — ^Before you were in the service, 
Tomkins. — " 

" May-be, sir; it^s so long ago since I entered, 
that I can't recollect dates, — but this I know, that 
my aunt died three days before.'* 
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"Then the question is, when did your aunt 
die?" 

" Oh! she died about a year after my uncle.'* 

" And when did your uncle die?" 

« I'll be hanged if I know!" 

" Then, d' ye see, you 've no departure to work 
from. However, I think you cannot have been in 
the service at that time. We were not quite so 
particular about uniform as we are now." 

" Then I think the service was all the better for 
it Nowadays, in your crack ships, a mate has to 
go down in the hold or spirit-room, and after 
whipping up -fifty empty casks, and breaking out 
twenty full ones, he is expected to come on the 
quarter-deck as clean as if he was just come out of 
a bandbox." 

" Well, there's plenty of water alongside, as far 
as the outward man goes, and iron dust is soon 
brushed off. - However, as you say, perhaps, a lit- 
tle too much is expected; at least, in five of the 
ships in which I was first lieutenant, the captain 
was always hauling me over the coals about the 
midshipmen not dressing properly, as if I was 
their dry nurse. I wonder what Captain Prigg 
would have said, if he 'd seen such a turn-out as 
you, Mr. Smith, on his quarter-deck.' 
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"I should have had one turn-out more/' drawl- 
ed Smith. 

" With your out-at-elbows jacket, there, heh!^' 
continued Mr. Appleboy. 

Smith turned up his elbows, looked at one and 
then at the other; after so fatiguing an operation 
he was silent 

" Well, where was I ? Oh ! it was about nine- 
ty-three or ninety-four, as I said, that it happened 
— Tomkins, fill your glass, and hand me the su- 
gar, — ^how do I get on? — This is No. 15,'* said 
Appleboy, counting some white lines on the table 
by him; and taking up the piece of chalk, he 
marked one more line on his tally. " I don't 
think this so good a tub as the last, Tomkins, 
there's a twang about it — a want of juniper — 
— however, I hope we shall have better luck 
this time. — Of course, you know we sail to-mor- 
row." 

" I presume so, by the leg of mutton coming on 
board." 

*^True — ^true — I'm regular — as clock-work. — 
After being twenty years a first-lieutenant, one 
gets a little method — ^I like regularity. Now the 
admiral has never omitted asking me to dinner 
once, every time I have come into harbour, ex- 
cept this time. — I was so certain of it, that I never 
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jBxpected to sail, and I have but two shirts clean in 
consequence." 

" That's odd, isn't it? and the more so, because 
he has had such great people down here, and has 
been giving large parties every day." 

'^ And yet I made three seisures, besides sweep- 
ing up those thirty-seven tubs." 

" I swept them up," observed Smith. 

" That's all the same thing, younker. — When 
you 've been a little longer in the service, you '11 
find out that the commanding officer has the merit 
of all that is done — but you 're green yet — Let me 
see, where was I ? Oh ! it was kbout ninety-three 
or ninety-four, as I said. At that time I was in 
the Channel fleet — Tomkins, I'll trouble you for 
the hot water — ^this water's cold. — ^Mr Smith, do 
me the favour to ring the bell — Jemj^ some more 
hot water." 

" Please, sir," said Jem, who was barefooted, 
as well as bareheaded, touching the lock of hair on 
his forehead, ^^ the cook has capsised the kettle — 
but he has put more on." 

"Capsised the kettle! hah! — very well — we'll 
talk about that to-morrow. — ^Mr. Tompkins do 
me the favour to put him in the report, I may for- 
get it And pray, sir, how long is it since he has 
put more on?" 
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"Just this moment, sir, as 1 came aft." 

"Very well, we'll see to that to-morrow: — ^you 
bring the kettle aft as soon it is ready. — I say, Mr. 
Jem, is that fellow sober?" 

" Yees, sir, he be sober as .you be." 

"It's quite astonishing what a propensity the 
common sailors have to liquor. Forty odd years 
have I been in the service, and I 've never found 
any difference: 1 only wish 1 had a guinea for every 
time that I have given a fellow seven-water grog 
during my servitude as first-lieutenant, I wouldn't 
call the king my cousin. Well, if there's no hot 
water we must take lukewarm — it won't do to heave 
to. By tlie L — d Harry! who would have thought 
it?' — I 'm at No. 16! — Let me count — yes! surely 
I must have made a mistake. — A fact, by heaven!" 
continued Mr. Appleboy, throwing the chalk down 
on the table. " Only one moce glass, after this — 
that is, if I have counted right — I may have seen 
double." 

" Yes," drawled Smith. 

" Well, nevermind — Let's go on with my story. 
— It was either in the year ninety-three or ninety- 
four, that I was in the Channel fleet— we were then 
a-breast of Torbay." 

" Here be the hot water, sir," cried Jem, putting 
the kettle down on the deck. 

" Very well, boy. — By-the-by, has the jar of but- 
ter come on board .^" 

" Yes, but it be broke all down the middle; I 
tied him up with a ropeyarn." 

"Who broke it, sir?" 

" Coxswain says as how he didn't." 
Vol. 1L— 9 
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« But who did, sir?" ^ 

<^ Coxswain handed it up to Bill Jones, and he 
says as how he didn't" 

"But who did, sir?" 

" Bill Jones gave it to me, and I 'm Fure as how 
I didn't." 

" Then who did, sir, I ask you?" 

" I think it be Bill Jones, sir, 'cause he's fond of 
butter, I know, and there be very little left in the 
jar." 

« Very well, we'll see to that to-morrow morn- 
ing. Mr. Tomkins, you'll oblige me by putting the 
butter-jar down in the report, in case it should slip 
my memory. Bill Jones, indeed, looks as if butter 
wouldn't melt in his mouth — never mind. Well, it 
was, as 1 said before — it was in the year ninety- 
three or ninety-four, when I was in the Channel 
fleet; we were theiv^oflf Torbay, and had just taken 
two reefs in the top-sails. Stop, before I go on with 
my story, I'll take my last glass — I think it's. the 
last: let me count — yes, by heavens 1 make out 
sixteen, w^ell told! Never mind, it shall be a stiff 
one. Boy, bring the kettle and mind you don't 
pour the hot water into my shoes, as you did the 
other night. There, that will do. Now, Tomkins, 
fill up yours; and you, Mr. Smith: let us all start 
fair, and then you shall have my story — and a very 
curious one it is, I can tell you; I wouldn't have 
believed it myself, if I hadn't seen it. Hilloa! 
what's this? Confound it! what's the matter with 
the toddy? Heh, Mr. Tomkins?" 

Mr. Tomkins tasted, but, like the lieutenant, he 
had made it very stiff; and, as he had also faken 
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hrgely before, he was, like him, not quite so clear 
in his discrimination: "It has a queer twangs sir; 
Smith, what is it?" 

Smith took up his glass, tasted the contents: 

" Salt water j^ drawled the midshipman. 

**Salt water! so it is, by heavens!" cried Mr. 
Appleboy. 

"Salt as Lot's wife! — by all that's infamous!" 
cried the master's mate* 

" Salt water, sir!" cried Jem, in a fright— expect- 
ing a ^alt eel for supper. 

" Yes, sir," replied Mr. Appleboy, tossing the 
contents of the tumbler in the boy's face, — ^^salt 
water. Very well, sir — ^very well!" 

^< It warn't me, sir," replied the boy^ making up 
a piteous look. 

^'No, sir, but you qaid the cook was sober." 

^ He was not so very much disguised, sir," replied 

Jem. 

" Oh! very well — never mind. Mr. Tomkins, 

in case I should forget it, do me the favour to put 

the kettle of salt water down in the report The 

scoundrel! I'm very s6rry, gentlemen, but there's 

no means of having any more gin-toddy, — but never 

mind, we'll see to thLs to-morrow« Two can play 

at this; and if I don't salt-water their grog, and 

make them drink it, too, I have been twenty years 

a first-lieutenant for nothing — that's all. Good 

night, gentlemen; and," continued the lieutenant, 

in a severe tone, "you'll keep a sharp look-out, 

Mr. Smith — do you hear, sir?" 

"Yes," drawled Smith, "but it's not my watch; it 
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was my first watch, and, just now, it struck one 
bell." 

« You'll keep the middle watch, then, Mr. Smith," * 
said Mr. Appleboy, who was not a little put out; 
« and, Mr. Tomkins, let me know as soon as it's 
daylight Boy, get my bed made. Salt water, by 
all that's blue! However, we'll see to that to-mor- 
row morning." 

Mr. Appleboy then turned in; so did Mr. Tom- 
kins; and so did Mr. Smith, who had no idea of 
keeping the middle watch because the cook was 
drunk and had filled up the kettle with salt water. 
As for what happened in ninety-three or ninety- 
four, 1 really would inform the reader if I knew, 
but I'm afraid that that most curious story is neyer 
to be handed down to posterity. 

The next morning, Mr. Tomkins, as usual, forgot 
to report the cook, the jar of butter, and the kettle 
of salt water; and Mr. Appleboy's wrath had long 
been appeased before he remembered them. At 
daylight the lieutenant came on deck, having only 
slept away half of the sixteen, and a taste of the 
seventeenth salt water glass of gin-toddy. He rub- 
bed his gray eyes, that he might peer through the 
gray of the morning; the fresh breeze blew about 
his grizzly locks, and cooled his rubicund nose. The 
revenue-cutter, whose name' was the "Active," 
cast off from the buoy; and, with a fresh breeze, 
steered her course for the Needles' passage. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CUTTER THE THIRD. 

Reader! have you been to St. Maloes? If you ha ve, 
you were glad enough to leave the hole; and^ if you 
have not, take my advice, and do not give yourself 
the trouble to go and see that, or any other French 
port in the Channel. There is not one worth look- 
ing at They have made one or two artificial ports, 
and they are no great things; there is no getting out, 
or getting in. In fact, they have no harbours in the 
Channel, while we have the finest in the world; a 
peculiar dispensation of Providence, because it knew 
that we should want them, and France would not. 
In France, what are called ports are all alike, nasty 
narrow holes, only to be entered at certain times of 
tide and certain winds; made up of basins and back- 
waters, custom-houses, and cabarets; just fit for 
smugglers to run into, and nothing more: and there- 
fore, they are used for very little else. 

Now, in the dog-hole called St. Maloes there is 
some pretty land, although a great deficiency of 
marine-scenery. But never mind that: stay at 
home, and don't go abroad to drink sour wine, be- 
cause they call it Bordeaux, and eat villanous trash, 
so disguised by cooking that you cannot possibly 
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tell which of the birds of the air, or beasts of the 
field, or fishes of the sea, you are cramming down 
your throat. " If all is right there is no occasion 
for disguise/' is an old saying; so depend upon it, 
that there is something wrong, and that you are eat- 
ing offal, under a grand French name. They eat 
every thing in France, and would serve you up the 
head of a monkey who has died of the small-pox, 
as Singe au petite verole — that is, if you did not 
understand French; if you did, they would call it, 
Tite cPamour (i P Ethiopiquey and then you would 
be even more puzzled. As for their wine, there is 
no disguise in that — it's half vinegar. No, no! 
stay at home: you can live just as cheaply, if you 
choose: and then you will have good meat, good 
vegetables, good ale, good beer, and a good glass of 
grog — and what is of more importance, you will be 
in good company. Live with your friends, and 
don't make a fool of yourself. 

I would not have condescended to have noticed 
this place, had it not been that I wish you to observe 
a vessel which is lying along the pier-wharf, with a 
plank from the shore to her gunnel. It is low wa- 
ter, and she is aground, and the plank dips down at 
such an angle, .that it is a work of danger to go either 
in or out of her. You observe that there is nothing 
very remarkable in her. She is a cutter, and a good 
sea-boat, and sails well before the wind. She is 
short for her breadth of beam, and is not armed. 
Smugglers do not arm now — the service is too dan- 
gerous; they effect their purpose by cunning, not by 
force. Nevertheless it requires that smugglers 
should be good seamen, smart, active fellowi^ and 
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keen-witted, or they can do nothing. This vessel 
has not a large cargo in her, but it is valuable. She 
has some thousand yards of lace, a few hundred 
pounds of tea, a few bales of silk, and about forty 
ankers of brandy — just as much as they can land in 
one boat. All they ask is a heavy gale, or a thick 
fog, and they trust to themselves for success. 

There is nobody on board except a boy; the crew 
are all up at the cabaret, settling their little accounts 
of every description — for they smuggle both ways, 
and every man has his own private venture. There 
they are all, fifteen of them, and fine-lopking fellows, 
toOj sitting at that long table. They are very merry, 
.but quite sober, as they are to sail to-night 

The captain of the vessel (whose name, by-the-by, 
is the " Happy-go-lucky,'* — the captain christened 
her himself) is that fine-looking young man, with 
dark whiskers, meeting under his throat. His name 
is Jack Pickersgill. You perceive, at once, that he 
is much above a common sailor in appearance. His 
manners are good, he is remarkably handsome, very 
clean, and rather a dandy in his dress. Observe, 
how very politely he takes off his hat to that French- 
man, with whom he has just settled accounts; he 
beats Johnny Crapeau at his own weapons. And 
then there is an air of command, a feeling of con- 
scious superiority about Jack; see how he treats the 
landlord, de haut en bciSj at the same time that he 
is very civil. The fact is, that Jack is of a very good, 
old family, and received a very excellent education: 
but he was an orphan, his friends were poor, and 
could do but little for him; he went out to India as 
a cadet, ran away, and served in a schooner which 
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smuggled opium into China, and tlien came home. 
He took a liking to the employment, and is now 
laying up a very pretty little sum: not that 'he in- 
tends to stop; no, as soon as he has enough to fit out 
a vessel for himself, he intends to start again for 
India, and with two cargoes of opium, he will re- 
turn, he trusts, with a handsome fortune, and reas- 
sume his family name. Such are Jack's intentions: 
and, as he eventually means to reappear ad a gentle- 
man, he preserves his gentlemanly habits; he nei- 
ther drinks, nor chews, nor smokes. He keeps his 
hands clean, wears rings, and sports a gold snuff-box; 
notwithstanding which. Jack is one of the boldest 
and best of sailors, and the men know it. He is 
full of fun, and as keen as a razor. Jack has a 
very heavy venture this time — all the lace is his 
own speculation, and, if he gets it in safe, he will 
clear some thousands of pounds. A certain fashion- 
able shop in London has already agreed to take the 
whole off his hands. 

That short, neatly made young man, is the second 
in command, and the companion of the captain. He 
is clever, and always has a remedy to propose when 
there is a difficulty, which is a great quality in a 
second in command. His name is Corbett. He is 
always merry — half sailor, half tradesman^ knows 
the markets, runs up to London, and does business 
as well as a chapman — lives for the ^&yy and laughs 
at to-morrow. 

That little punchy old man, with long gray hair 
and fat face, with a nose like a note of interrogation, 
is the next personage of importance. He ought to 
be called the sailing master, for, although he goes 
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on shore Id France, off the English coast he never 
quits the vessel. When they leave her with the 
goods, he remains on board; he is always to be 
found off -any part of the coast where he may be 
ordered; holding his position in defiance of gales^ 
^nd tides, and fogs: as for the revenue-vessels, they 
all know him well enough, but they cannot touch a 
vessel in ballast, if she has no more men on board 
than allowed by her tonnage. He knows every creek, 
and hole, and corner, of the coast; how the tides 
run in — tide, half-tide, *^eddy or current That is 
his value. His name is Morrison. 

You observe that Jack Pickersgill has two excel- 
lent supporters in Corbett and Morrison; his other 
men are good seamen, active, and obedient, which 
is all that he requires. I shall not particularly in- 
troduce them. 

" Now you may call for another litres my lads, 
and that must be the last; the tide is flowing fast, 
and we shall be afloat in half an hour, and we have 
just the breeze we want What d'ye think, Mor- 
rison, shall we have dirt?'' 

" I've been looking just now, and if it were any 
other month in the year I should say, yes; but 
there's no trusting April, captain. Howsomever, 
if it does blow off, I'll promise you a fog in three 
hours afterwards." 

« That will do as well. Corbett, have you settled 
with Duval?" 

<< Yes, after more noise and charivari than a panic 
in the stock-exchange would make in England. He 
fought and squabbled for an hour, and I found that| 
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without some abatement, I never should have settled 
the affair." 

" What did you let him off?" 

" Seventeen sous," replied Corbett, laughing. 

" And that satisfied him?" inquired Pickersgill. 

It Yes — it was all he could prove to be a surfaire: 
two of the knives were a little rusty. But he will 
always have something off;, he could not be happy 
without it. I really think he would commit suicide, 
if he had to pay a bill without a deduction." 

" Let him live," replied Pickersgill. " Jeannette, 
a bottle of Volnay, of 1811, and three glasses." 

Jeannette, who was the fille de cabaret, soon ap- 
peared with a bottle of a wine, seldom called for, ex- 
cept by the oaptain of the Happy-go-lucky. 

^< You sail to-night?" said she^ as she placed the 
bottle before him. 

Pickersgill nodded his hea4* 

'^ I had a strange dream," said Jeannette; ^^ I 
thought you were all taken by a revenue cutter, and 
put into a cachot, 1 went to see you, and I did not 
know one of you again — ^you were all changed." 

'< Very likely, Jeannette — you would not be the 
first who did not know their friends again when in 
misfortune. There was nothing strange in your 
dream." 

« MaiSy mon Dieu! je ne suis pas comme jpa, 

<* No, that you are not, Jeannette; you are a good 
girl, an^ some of these fine days I'll marry you," 
said Corbett 

" Doit itre bien beau cejour Id, par exemple,^^ 
replied Jeannette, laughing; << you have promised to 
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marry me every time you have come in, these last 
three years." 

« Well, that proves 1 keep to my promise, any 
how." 

" Yes; but you never go any farther/' 

^^I can't spare him, Jeannette, that is the real 
truth," said the captain; " but wait a little — in the 
mean time, here is a five-franc-piece to add to your 
petite fortune?^ 

'* Merci bien^ monsieur le capitaine; hon voy- 
ageP^ 

Jeannette held her finger up to Corbett, saying, 
with a smile, " rrUchantP^ and then quitted the 
room. 

" Come, Morrison, help us to empty this bottle, 
and then we will all go on board." 

" I wish that girl would'nt come here with her 
nonsensical dreams," said Morrison, taking his seat; 
<< I don't like it. When she said that we should be 
taken by a revenue cutter, I was looking at a blue 
and a white pigeon sitting on the wall opposite; and 
I said to m3^self; now, if that be a warning, I will 
see: if the blue pigeon fiies away first, I shall be in 
jail in a week; if the tohitej I shall be back here." 

" Well?" said Pickersgill, laughing. 

"It wasn't well," answered Morrison, tossing off 
his wine, and putting the glass down with a deep 
sigh; " for the cursed blue pigeon fiew away imme- 
diately." 

« Why Morrison, you must have a chicken-heart 
to be frightened* at a blue pigeon," said Corbett, 
laughing, and looking out of the window; "at all 
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events, he has come back again, and there he is sit- 
ting by the white one," 

« It's the first time that ever I was called chicken- 
hearted," replied Morrison in wrath. 

" Nor do you deserve it, Morrison," replied 
Pickersgill; " but Corbett is only joking." 

« Well, at all events, I'll try my luck in the same 
way, and see whether I am to be in jail: I shall take 
the blue pigeon as my bad omen, as you did." 

The sailors and Captain Pickersgill all rose and 
went to the window, to ascertain Corbett's fortune 
by this new species of augury. The blue pigeon 
flapped his wings, and then he sidled up to the white 
one; at last, the white pigeon flew ofl'the wall and 
settled on the roof of the adjacent house. " Bravo! 
white pigeon," said Corbett; <* I shall be here again 
in a week." The whole parly, laughing, then re- 
sumed their seats; and Morrison's countenance 
brightened up. As he took the glass of wine poured 
out by Pickersgill, he said, " Here's your health, 
Corbett; it was all nonsense, after all — for, d'ye-see^ 
I can't be put in jail without you are. We all sail 
in the same boat, and when you leave me, you take 
with you every thing that can condemn the vessel — 
so here's success to our trip." 

" We will all drink that toast, my lads, and then 
on board," said the captain; "here's success to our 
trip." 

The captain rose, as did the mates and men, drank 
the toast, turned down the drinking vessels on the 
table, hastened to the wharf, and, in half an hour, the 
Happy-go-lucky was clear of the port of St. Maloes. 
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Thb Happy-go-lucky sailed with a fresh breeze and 
a flowing sheet from St Maloes, the evening before 
the Arrow sailed from Barn Pool. The Active 
sailed from Portsmouth the morning after. 

The yacht, as we before observed, was bound to 
Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. The Active had orders 
to cruize wherever she pleased, within the limits of 
the admiral's station; and she ran for West Bay, on 
the other side of the Bill of Portland. The Happy- 
go-lucky was also bound for that bay to land her 
cargo. 

The wind was light, and there was every appear- 
ance of fine weather, when the Happy-go-lucky, at 
10 o'clock on the Tuesday night, made the Portland 
Lights; as it was impossible to run her cargo that 
night, she hove to. 

At ]4^ o'clock, the Portland Lights were made by 
the revenue cutter. Active. Mr. Appleboy went up 
to have a look at them, ordered the cutter to be hove 
to, and then went down to finish his allowance of 
gin-toddy. At 12 o'clock, the yacht Arrow made 
the Portland Lights, and continued her course, Jiard- 
ly stemming the ebb tide. 
Vol. II.— 10 
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Day broke, and the horizon was clear. The first 
on the look-out were, of course, the smugglers; they^ 
and those on board of the revenue cutter, were the 
only two interested parties — the yacht was neuter. 

" There are two cutters in sight, sir," said Cor- 
bett, who had the watch; for Pickersgill, having 
been up almost the whole night, had thrown him- 
self down on his bed with his clothes on. 

« What do they look like ?" said Pickersgill, who 
was up in a moment. 

<< One is a yacht, and the other may be; but I 
rather think, as far as I can judge in the gray, that 
it is our old friend off here." 

"What! old Appleboy.^" 

<< Yes, it looks like him ; but the day has scarcely 
broke yet." 

" Weil, he can do nothing in a light wind like 
this; and, before the wind, we can show him our 
heels: but are you sure the other is a yacht?" said 
Pickersgill, coming on the deck. 

"Yes; the king is more careful of his canvass." 

" YouVe right," said Pickersgill, «^ that is a yacht; 
and you're right there again in your guess — that is 
the stupid old Active, which creeps about creeping 
for tubs. Well, I see nothing to alarm us at pre- 
sent, provided it don't fall a dead calm, and then 
we must take to our boat as soon as he takes to his; 
we are four niiles from him at least. Watch his 
motions, Corbett, and see if he lowers a boat What 
does she go now? four knots — that will soon tire 
their men.^' ■ 

The positions of the three cutters were as fol- 
lows: — 
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The Happy-go-lucky was about four miles off 
Portland Head, and well into West Bay. The re- 
venue cutter was close to the Head. The yacht was 
outside of the smuggler about two miles to the 
-westward, and about five or six miles from the re- 
venue cutler. . 

« Two vessels in sight, sir," said Mr. Smith, 
coming down into the cabin to Mr. Appleboy. 

« Very well,*^ replied the lieutenant, who was 
lying down in his standing bed-place. 

** The people say one is the Happy-go-lucky, 
sir," drawled Smith. 

" Heh? what! Happy-go-lucky? yes, 1 recollect; 
I've boarded her twenty times — ^always empty, 
How^s she standing?" 

" She stands to the westward now, sir; but she 
was hove to, they say, when they first saw her.** 

" Then she has a cargo in her;" and Mr. Apple- 
boy shaved himself, dressed, and went on deck. 

*' Yes," said the lieutenant, rubbing his eyes again 
and again, and then looking through the glass, << it 
is her sure enough. Let draw the fore-sheet — 
hands make sail. What vessel's the other?" 

" Don't know, sir, — she's a cutter." 

*' A cutter? yes; may be a yacht, or may be the 
new cutter ordered on the station. Make all sail, 
Mr. Tomkins; hoist our pendant, and fire a gun — 
they will understand what we mean then; they don't 
know the Happy-go-lucky as well as we do." 

In a few minutes the Active was under a press of 
sail; she hoisted her pendant, and fired a gun. The 
smuggler perceived that the Active had recognised 
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her, and she also threw out more canvass, and ran 
off more to the westward. 

<< There's a gun, sir/' reported one of the men to 
Mr. Stewart, on board of the yacht 

^< Yes; give me the glass — a revenue cutter; then 
this vessel in shore, running towards us, must be a 
smuggler." 

<< She has just now made all sail, sir." 

« Yes, there's no doubt of it; 1 will go down to 
his lordship — keep her as she goes." 

Mr. Stewart then went down to inform Lord B. 
of the circumstance. Not only Lord B., but most 
of the gentlemen came on deck; as did soon after- 
wards the ladies, who had received the intelligence 
from Lord B., who spoke to them through the door 
of the cabin. 

But the smuggler had more wind than the reve- 
nue cutter, and increased her distance. 

" If we were to wear round now, my lord," ob- 
served Mr. Stewart, << she iii just abreast of us and 
in shore, we could prevent her escape." 

" Round with her, Mr. Stewart," said Lord B., 
" we must do our duty, and protect the laws." 

" That will not be fair, papa," said Cecilia Ossal- 
ton, *< we have no quarrel with the smugglers; I'm 
sure the ladies have not, for they bring us beautiful 
things." 

" Miss Ossulton," observed her aunt, « it is not 
proper for you to offer an opinion." 

The yacht wore round, and, sailing so fast, the 
smuggler had little chance of escaping her; but to 
chase is one thing — to capture, another. 
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^^ Let US give her a gun," said Lord B., « that will 
frighten her; and he dare not cross our hawse/' 

The gun was loaded, and not being more than a 
mile from the smuggler, actually threw the ball al- 
most a quarter of the way. 

The gentlemen, as well as Lord B., were equally 
excited by the ardour of pursuit; but the wind died 
away, and at last it was nearly calm. The revenue 
cutter's boats were out, and coming up fast. 

" Let us get our boat out, Stewart," said his lord- 
ship; "and help them, it is quite calm now." 

The boat was soon out: it was a very large one, 
usually stowed on, and occupied a large portion of, 
the deck. It pulled six oars; and when it was 
manned, Mr. Stewart jumped in, and Lord B. fol- 
lowed him. 

"But you have no arms," said Mr. Hautaine. 

"The smugglers never resist now," observed 

Stewart. 

"Then you are going on a very gallant expedi- 
tion, indeed," observed Cecilia OssuUon; " I wish 
you joy." 

But Lord B. was too much excited to pay atten- 
tion. They shoved off, and pulled towards the 
smuggler. 

At this time, the revenue boats were about five 
miles astern of the Happy-go-lucky, and the yacht 
about three quarters of a mile from her in the offing. 
Pickersgill had, of course, observed the motions of 
the yacht; had seen her wear on chase, hoist her 
ensign and pendant, and fire her gun. 

"Well," said he, "this is the blackest ingrati- 
tude; JLo be attacked by the very people whom we 

10* 
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smuggle for. I only wish she may come up with 
us; and 9 let her attempt to interfere, she shall rue 
the day: I don't much like this, though." 

As we before observed ; it fell nearly calm, and 
the revenue boats were in chase, Pickersgill 
watched them as they came up. 

" What shall we do/' said Corbett, — " get the 
boat out?'* 

" Yes/' replied Pickersgill, « we will get the boat 

out, and have the goods in her all ready: but we can 

pull faster than they do, in the first place; and, in 

the next, they will be pretty well tired before they 
come up to us. We are fresh, and shall soon walk 

away from them; so I shall not leave the vessel till 
they are within half a mile. We must sink the an- 
kers, that they may not seize the vessel; for it is not 
worth while taking them with us. Pass them along 
ready to run them over the bows, that they may not 
see us and swear to it But we have a good half 
hour and more." 

" Ay, and you may hold all fast if you choose," 
said Morrison, " although it's better to be on the 
right side and get ready; otherwise, before half an 
hour, I'll swear that we are out of their sight: look 
there," said he, pointing to the eastward at a heavy 
bank, " it's coming right down upon us, as I said it 
would." 

« True enough, but still there is no saying which 
will come up first, Morrison: the boats or the fog, 
so we must be prepared." 

« Hilloa! what's this? why, there's a boat coming 
from the yacht" 

Pickersgill took out his glass. 

« Yes, and the yacht's own boat, with the name 
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painted on her bovirs. Well, let them come — we 
will have no ceremony in resisting them; they are 
not in the act of Parliament, and must take the con- 
sequences. We have nought to fear. Get stretch- 
ersy my lads, and hand-spikes; they row six oars, 
and are three in the stern-sheets — they must be good 
men if they take us.'^ 

In a few minutes Lord B. was close to the smug- 
gler. 

" Boat, ahoy ! what do you want?" 

" Surrender, in the king's name.*' 

<< To what, and to whom, and what are we to sur- 
render? We are an English vessel coasting along 
shore." 

"Pull on board, my lads," cried Stewart; " I am 
a king's officer — we know her." 

The boat darted alongside, and Stewart and Lord 
B., followed by the men, jumped on the deck. 

" Well, gentlemen, what do you want?" said 
Pickersgill. 

" We seize you — you are a smuggler; there's no 
denying it— -look at the casks of spirits stretched 
along the deck." 

" We never said that we were not smugglers," re- 
plied Pickersgill; " but what is that to you? you are 
not a king's ship, or employed by the revenue." 

"No, but we carry a pendant, and it is our duty 
to protect the laws," 

« And who are you?" said Pickersgill. 

« I am Lord B." 

" Then, my lord, allow me to say that you would 
do much better to attend to the framing of laws, and 
leave people of less consequence, like those astern 
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of me, to execute them. * Mind your own business/ 
is an old adage. We shall not hurt you, my lord, as 
you have only employed words, but we shall put it 
out of your power to hurt us. Come aft, my lads. 
Now, my lord, resistance is useless; we are double 
your numbers, and you have caught a Tartar.'' 

Lord B. and Mr. Stewart perceived that they 
were in an awkward predicament. 

" You may do what you please,*' observed Mr. 
Stewart, "but the revenue boats are coming up, re- 
collect.'' 

« Look you, sir, do you see the revenue cutter?" 
said Pickersgill. 

Stewart looked in that direction, and saw that she 
was hidden in the fog. 

" In five minutes, sir, the boats will be out of sight 
also, and so will your vessel; we have nothing to 
fear from them." 

" Indeed, my lord, we had better return," said 
Mr. Stewart, who perceived that Pickersgill was 
right. 

"I beg your pardon, you will not go on board of 
your yacht so soon as j'ou expect. Take the oars 
out of the boat, my lads, two or three of you, and 
throw in a couple of our paddles for them to reach 
the shore with. The rest of you knock down the 
first man who offers to resist. You are not aware, 
perhaps, my lord, that you have attempted joiVacy on 
the high seas." 

Stewart looked at Lord B. It was true enough. 
The men of the yacht could offer no resistance; the 
oars were taken out of the boat, and the men put in 
again. 
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*« My lord," said Pickersgill, « your boat is 
manned— do me the favour to step into it; and you, 
sir, do the same. I should be sorry to lay my hands 
upon a peer of the realm, or a king's officer even on 
half pay." 

Remonstrance was vain; his lordship was led to 
the boat by two of the smugglers, and Stewart fol- 
lowed. 

^< I will leave your oars, my lord, at the Wey- 
mouth custom-house; and I trust this will be a 
lesson to you in future to <mind your own business.'" 

The boat was shoved off from the sloop by the 
smugglers, and was soon lost sight of in the fog, 
which had now covered the revenue boats as well as 
the yacht; at the same time, it brought down a breeze 
from the eastward. 

« Haul to the wind, Morrison," said Pickersgill, 

<^ we will stand out to get rid of the boats; if they 
pull on, they will take it for granted that we shall 

run into the bay, as will the revenue cutter." 

Pickersgill and Corbett were in conversation abaft 
for a short time, when the former desired the course 
to be altered two points. 

'^ Keep silence all of you, my lads, and let me 
know if you hear a gun or a bell from the yacht," 
said Pickersgill. 

" There is a gun, sir, close to tis,** said one of the 
men — ^^* the sound was right ahead." 

<< That will do, keep her as she goes. Aft here, 
my lads: we cannot run our cargo in the bay, for 
the cutter has been seen to chase us, and they 
will all be on the look-out at the preventive stations 
for us on the shore. Now, my lads, I have made up 
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my mind that, as these yacht gentlemen have thought 
proper to interfere, that I will take possession of 
the yacht for a few days. We shall then outsail 
every thing, go where we like unsuspected, and land 
our cargo with ease. I shall run along side of her 
— she can have but few hands on board; and mind, 
do not hurt any body, but be civil and obey my or- 
ders. Morrison, you and your four men and the boy 
will remain on board as before, and take the vessel 
to Cherbourg, where we will join you." 

In a short time another gun was fired from the 
yacht Those on board, particularly the ladies, were 
alarmed ; the fog was very thick, and they could not 
distinguish the length of the vessel. They had seen 
the boat board, but had not seen her turned adrift 
without oars, as the fog came on just at that time. 
The yacht was left with only three seamen on board 
and, should it come on bad weather, they were in 
an awkward predicament. Mr. Hautaine had taken 
the command, and ordered the guns to be iired that 
the boat might be enabled to find them. The 
fourth gun was loading, when they perceived the 
smugglers* cutter close to them^ looming through 
the fog. 

"Here they are,'* cried the seamen; "and they 
have brought the prize along with them. Three 
cheers for the Arrow!** 

"Hilloa! you'll be on board of us,*' cried Hau- 
taine. 

"That's exactly what I intended to be, sir,*' re- 
plied Piokers^ill, jumping on the quarter-deck fol- 
lowed by his mpn. 

ff Who the devil are you f ^' 
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'< That's exactly the same question that I asked 
Lord B. when he boarded us/' replied Pickersgill, 
taking off his hat to the ladies. 

" Well, but what business have you here?" 

<< Exactly the same question which I put to Lord 
B.," replied Pickersgill. 

" Where is Lord B., sir?*' said Cecilia Ossulton, 
going up to the smuggler; << is he safe?" 

<^ Yes, madam, he is safe; at least he is in his boat 
with all his men, and unhurt — but you must excuse 
me, if I request you and the other ladies to go down 
below, while I speak to these gentlmen. Be under 
no alarm, miss; you will receive neither insult nor 
ill treatment — I have only taken possession of this 
.vessel for the present." 

"Take possession," cried Hautaine, "of a yacht!" 

" Yes, sir, since the owner of the yacht thought 
proper to attempt to take possession of me. I 
always thought that yachts were plea sure- vessels, 
sailing about for amusement, respected themselves, 
and not interfering with others; but it appears that 
such is not the case. The owner of this yacht has 
thoiight proper to break through the neutrality, 
and commence aggression; and, under such circum- 
stances, I have now, in retaliation, taken possession 

of her." 

" And, pray, what do you mean to do, sir?" 

" Simply, for a few days, to make an exchange. 
I shall send you on board of my vessel as smugglers, 
while I remain here with the ladies, and amuse my- 
self with yachting." 

" Why, sir, you cannot mean — " 

" I have said, gentlemen, and that is enough; I 
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should be sorry to resort to violence, but I must be 
obeyed. You have, I perceive, three seamen only 
left: they are not sufficient to take charge of the 
vessel, and Lord B. and the others you will not 
meet for several days. My regard for the ladies — 
even common humanity, points out to me that I 
cannot leave the vessel in this crippled condition. 
At the same time, as I must have hands on board of 
my own, you will oblige me by going on board, and 
taking her safely into port. It is the least return 
you can make for my kindness. In those dresses, 
gentlemen, you will not be able to do your duty; 
oblige me by shifting, and putting on these.'' Cor* 
bett handed a flannel shirt, a rough jacket and 
trousers, to Messrs. Hautaine, Ossulton, Vaughan, 
and Seagrove. After some useless resistance they 
were stripped, and, having put on the smugglers' 
attire, they were handed on board of the Happy- 
go-lucky. 

The three English seamen were also sent on board, 
and confined below, as well as Ossulton's servant, 
who was also equipped like his master, and confined 
below with the seamen. Corbett and the men then 
handed up all the smuggled goods into the yacht, 
dropped the boat, and made it fast astern; and, 
Morrison having received his directions, the vessels 
separated — Morrison running for Cherbourg, and 
Pickersgill steering the yacht along shore to the 
westward. About an hour after this exchange had 
been effected, the fog cleared up, and shewed the 
revenue cutter hove to for her boats, which had 
pulled back, and were close, on board of her; and 
the Happy-go-lucky, about three miles in the offing. 
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Lord B. and his boat's crew were about four miles 
in shore, paddling and drifting with the tide to* 
wards Portland. As soon as the boats were on 
board, the revenue cutter made all sail after the 
smuggler, paying no attention to the yacht, and 
either not seeing or not caring about the boat which 
was drifting about in West Bay. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE TRAVESTIE. 

" Here we are, Corbett, and now I only wish my 
venture had been double/^ observed Pickersgill; 
<< but I shall not allow business to absorb me wholly 
— we must add a little amusement. It appears to 
me, Corbett, that the gentleman's clothes which lie 
there will fit you, and those of the good-looking 
fellow who was spokesman wili, I am sure, suit me 
well. Now, let us dress ourselves, and then for 
breakfast.'' 

Pickersgill then exchanged his clothes for those 
of Mr. Hautaine, and Corbett fitted on those of Mr. 
Ossulton. The steward was summoned up, and he 
dared not disobey; he appeared on deck, trembling. 

" Steward — you will take these clothes below," 
»aid Pickersgill, ^^and, observe, I now command 
this yacht; and, during the .time that I am on board, 
you will pay me the same respect as you did Lord 
B.; nay, more, you will always addres9 me as Liord 
B. You will prepare dinner and breakfast, and do 
your duty just as if his lordship was on board, and 
take care that you feed us well, for I will not allow 
the ladies to be entertained in a less sumptuoui 
maimer thaa before. — You will tell the cook what I 
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wy, — ^and now that you have heard me, take care 
that you obey; if not, recollect that I have my own 
men here, and if 1 but point with my finger, over- 
board you go, — Do you perfectly comprehend me?" 

« Yes, — sir," stammered the steward. 

^ Yes, w>/— What did I tell you, siri-ah?— Yes, 
my lord. — Do you understand me?" 

<^ Yes— my lord." 

<* Pray, steward, whose clothes has^ this gentleman 
put on?" 

" Mr. — Mr. Ossulton's, I think — gir — my lord — 
I mean." 

Very well, steward; then recollect, in future you 
always address that gentleman as Mr. Ossulton.^' 

<< Yes, my lord," and the steward went down 
below, and was obliged to take a couple of glasses 
of brandy, to keep himself from fainting, 

"Who are they, and what are they! Mr. Mad- 
dox?" cried the lady's-maid, who had been weeping. 

"PiratesJ — bloody ^ murderous^ stick-at-no thing 
pirates!" replied the steward. 

«0h!" screamed the lady's-maid, "what will 
become of us, poor unprotected females!" and she 
hastened into the cabin, to impart this dreadful in- 
telligence. 

The ladies in the cabin were not in a very envia- 
ble situation. As for the elder Miss Ossulton, (but, 
perhaps, it will be better in future, to distinguish 
tlie two ladies, by calling the elder simply Miss 
Ossulton, and her niece, Cecilia,) she was sitting 
with her salts to her nose, agonised with a mixture 
of trepidation and wounded pride. Mrs. Lascelles 
was weeping, but weeping gently. Cecilia was sad. 
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and her heart was beating with anxiety and suspense 
— when the maid rushed in. 

«0h madam! Oh miss! Oh Mrs. Lascelles! 1 
have found it all out! — they are murderous, bloody, 
do-every-thing pirates!!!" 

"Mercy on us!" exclaimed Miss Ossulton, ^ sure- 
ly they will never dare ?" 

«0h, ma'am, they dare any thing! — they just 
now were throwing the steward overboard — and 
they have rummaged all the portmanteaus, and 
dressed themselves in the gentlemen's best clothes 
— ^the captain of them told the steward that he was 
Lord B. — and that if he dared to call him any thing 
else, he would cut his throat from ear to ear — and 
if the cook don't give them a good dinner, they 
swear that they'll chop his right hand off, and make 
him eat it, without pepper or salt!" 

Miss Ossulton screamed, and went off into hyste- 
rics — Mrs. Lascelles and Cecilia went to her assist- 
ance; but the latter had not forgotten the very dif- 
ferent behaviour of Jack Pickersgill, and his polite 
manners, when he boarded the vessel. She did not, 
therefore, believe what the maid had reported, but 
still her anxiety and suspense were great, especially 
about her father. After having restored her aunt, 
she put on her bonnet, which was lying on the sofa. 

" Where are you going, dear?" said Mrs. Las- 
celles. 

<<0n deck," replied Cecilia; "I must and will 
speak to these men." 

"Gracious heaven! Miss Ossulton; going on 
deck ! have you heard what Phoebe says?" 

"Yes, aunt, I have — 'but I oan wait here no 
longer." 
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^^Stop her! stop her! — she will be murdered! — 
she will be — she is mad!" screamed Miss Ossulton; 
but no one attempted to stop Cecilia, and on deck 
ahe went. On her arrival, she found Jack Pickers- 
gill and Corbett walking the deck; one of the smug- 
glers at the helm, and the rest forward, and as quiet 
as the crew of the yacht. As soon as she made her 
appearance. Jack took off his hat, and made her a bow. 

** I do not know whom I have the honour of ad- 
dressing, young lady! but I am flattered with this 
mark of confidence. You feel, and I iassure you'', 
you feel correctly, that you are not exactly in law- 
less hands." 

Cecilia looked with more surprise than fear at 
Pickersgill; Mr. Hautaine's dress became him; he 
was a handsome, fine-looking man, and. had nothing 
of the ruffian in his appearance; unless, like Byron's 
Corsair, he was half savage^ half soft. She could 
not help thinking that she had met many with less 
pretensions, as far as appearance went, to the claims 
of a gentleman at Al mack's, and other fashionable 
circles. 

« I have ventured on deck, sir," said Cecilia, with 
a little tremulousness in her voice, " to request, as 
a favour, that you will inform me what your inten- 
tions may be, with regard to the vessel, and with 
regard to the ladies?" 

" And I feel much obliged to you for your so 
doing, and I assure you I will, as far as I have made 
up my own mind, answer you candidly; but you 
tremble — allow me to conduct you to a seat In 
few words, then, to remove your present alarm, I 
intend that the vessel shall be returned to its owner, 

11* 
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with eyeiy article in it as religiously respected aif 
if they were church property. With respect to 
youy and the other ladies on board, I pledge you 
my honour, that you have nothing to fear; that yoa 
shall be treated with every respect; your privacy 
never invaded; and that, in a few days, you will be 
restored to your friends. Young lady, I pledge my 
hopes of future salvation to the truth of this; but, 
at the same time, I must make a few conditions, 
which, however, will not be very severe." 

<<But, sir," replied Cecilia, much relieved, for 
Pickersgill had stood by her in the most respectful 
manner, "you are I presume the captain of the 
smuggler? — Pray, answer me one question more — 
What became of the boat, with Lord B., — he is my 
father?" 

<<I left him in his boat, without a hair of his head 
touched, young lady; but I took away the oars." 

"Then he will perish!" cried Cecilia, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

" No, young lady, he is on shore probably b^'' thi» 
time; although I took away his means of assisting 
to capture us, I left him the means of gaining the 
land^ It is not every one who would have done that, 
after his conduct to us." 

<*I begged him not to go," said Cecilia; " I told 
him that it was not fair, and that he had no quarrel 
with the smugglers." 

" I thank you even for that," replied PickeragHl; 
<< and now, miss — I have not the pleasucer of recol- 
lecting his lordship's family name." 

" Ossulton, sir," said Cecilia, looking at Pickers- 
gill with surprise. 
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''Then with your permission. Miss OssuUon, I 
will now make you my confidant; excuse my usin^ 
so free a term, but it is heoause I wish to relieve 
your fears; at the same time, 1 cannot permit you 
to divulge all my intentions to the whole 4>arty on 
board; I feel that I may trust you, for you have 
courage, and where there is courage, there gener- 
ally is truth; but you must first iell nie whether you 
will condescend to accept these terms?'* 

Cecilia demurred a moment — the idea of being 
the confidant of a smuggler rather startled her; but 
still, her knowledge of what his intentions were, if 
she might not reveal them, might be important; as, 
perhaps she might persuade him. She could be in 
no worse position than she was now, and she might 
be in a much better. The conduct of Pickersgill 
had been such, up to the present, as to inspire con- 
fidence; and, although he defied the laws, he ap- 
peared to regard the courtesies of life. Cecilia was 
a courageous girl, and at length she replied: — 

" Provided what you desire me to keep secret 
will not be injurious to any one, or compromise me, 
in my peculiar situation, I consent." 

'< 1 would not hurt a fly. Miss OssuIton> but in self- 
defence, and I have too much respect for you, from 
your conduct during our short meeting, tocompromise 
you. Allow me now to be very candid, and then, 
perhaps, you will acknowledge that, in my situation, 
others would do the same; and, perhaps, not shew 
half so much forbearance. Your father, without any 
right whatever, interferes with me, and my calling; 
he attempts to make me a prisoner, to have me thrown 
in jail; heavily fined, and^ perhaps, sent out of the 
country. I will not enter into any defenoe of smug- 
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gling, it is sufficient to say, that there are pains and 
penalties attached to the infraction of certain laws^ 
and that I choose to risk them— but Lord B. was 
was not empowered by government to attack me — ' 
It was a gratuitous act, and had I thrown him, and 
ail his crew into the sea, I should have been justified, 
for it was in short, an act of piracy on their part. 
Now, as your father has thought to turn a yacht into 
a revenue- cutter, you cannot be surprised at my re- 
taliating, in turning her into a smuggler; and as he has 
mixed up looking after the revenue with yachting, 
he cannot be surprised if I retaliate, by mixing up a 
little yachting with smuggling. I have dressed your 
male companions as smugglers, and have sent them 
in the smuggling vessel to Cherbourg, where they 
will be safely landed; and I have dressed myself, 
and the only person whom I could join with me in 
this frolic, as gentlemen, in their pjaces. My object 
is twofold; one is, to land my cargo, which I have 
now on board, and which is very valuable; the other 
is, to retaliate upon your father and his companions, 
for their attempt upon me, by stepping into their 
shoes, and enjoying, for a day or two, their luxu- 
ries. It is my intention to make free with nothing, 
but his lordship's wine and eatables, — that j^ou may 
be assured of; but 1 shall have no pleasure, if the 
ladies do not sit down to the dinner-table with us, 
as they did before with your father and his friends.^' 

"You can hardly expect that, sir,'' said Cecilia. 

« Yes, I do; and that will be not only the price of 
the early release of the yacht^and themselves, but it 
will also be the only means by which they will ob- 
tain any thing to eat. You observe, Miss Ossulton, 
the sins of the fathers are vitited on tire children. 
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I have now told you what I mean to 6oj and what I 
wish. I leave you to think of it, and decide whether 
it will not be best for all parties to consent. You 
have my permission to tell the other ladies, that 
whatever may be their conduct, they are as secure 
from ill treatment or rudeness, as if they were in 
Grosvenor Square; but 1 cannot answer that they 
will not be hungry, if, after such forbearance in every 
point, they shew so little gratitude, as not to honour 
me with their company." 

"Then I am to understand, that we are to be 
starved into submission.'^ 

"No, not starved Miss Ossulton; but recollect, 
that you will be on bread and water, and detained 
until 3'ou do consent, and your detention will in- 
crease the anxiety of your father.'* 

" You know how to persuade, sir," said Cecilia. 

" As far as I am concerned, I trust I shall ever be 
ready to sacrifice any feelings of pride, to spare my 
father so much uneasiness. With your permission, 
I will now go down into the cabin, and relieve my 
companions from the worst of their fears. As for 
obtaining what you. wish, I can only say, that, as a 
young person, I am not likely to have much influ- 
ence with those older than myself, and must inevi- 
tably be overruled, as I have not permission to point 
out to them reasons which might avail. Would you 
so far allow me to be relieved from my promise, as 
to communicate all you have said to me, to the only 
married woman on board? I think I then might ob- 
tain your wishes, which, I must candidly t€>ll.you, I 
shall attempt to effect, onl^ because I am mo9t anx** 
ious to rejoin my friends," 
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" And be relieved of my company,'* replied 
Pickersgill, smiling, ironically, — ^^ of course you 
are; but I must and will have my petty revenge; 
and although you may, and probably will detest me, 
at all events, you shall not have any very formida- 
ble charge to make against me. — Before you go 
below. Miss Ossulton, I give you my permission 
to add the married lady to the number of my con- 
fidants; and you must permit me to introduce my 
friend, Mr. Ossulton," and Pickersgill waved his 
hand in the direction of Corbett, who took off his 
hat, and made a low obeisance. 

It was impossible for Cecilia Ossulton to help 
smiling. 

"And," continued Pickersgill, "having taken 
the command of this yacht, instead of his lordship,, 
it is absolutely necessary that 1 also take his lord- 
ship's name. While on board, I am Lord B.; and 
allow me to introduce myself under that name — I 
cannot be addressed otherwise. Depend upon it. 
Miss Ossulton, that I shall have a most paternal so- 
licitude to make you happy and comfortable." 

Had Cecilia Ossulton dared to. have given vent to 
her real feelings at that time, she would have burst 
into a fit of laughter, it was too ludicrous. At the 
same time the very burlesque reassured her still 
more. She went into the cabin with a heavy weight 
removed from her heart. 

In the meantime, Miss Ossulton and Mrs. Lascel- 
les remained below, in the greatest anxiety at Ce- 
cilia's prolonged stay; they knew not what to think, 
and dared not go on deck. Mrs. Lascelles had once 
determined at all risks to go up; but Miss Ossulton 
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and Phoebe had screamed, and implored her so fer- 
vently not to leave them, that she unwillingly con" 
sented to remain. Cecilia's countenance, when she 
entered the cabin, reassured Mrs. Lascelles, but not 
her aunt, who ran to her, crying and sobbing, and 
clinging to her, saying, « What have they done to 
you, my poor) poor Cecilia?*' 

"Nothing at all, aunt;" replied Cecilia, "the 
captain speaks very fairly, and says that he shall 
respect us in every possible way, provided that we 
obey his orders, but if not — " 

" If not — what, Cecilia?" said Miss Ossullon, 
grasping her niece's arm. 

" He will starve us, and not let us go!" 

" God have mercy on us!" — cried Miss Ossulton, 
renewing her sobs. 

Cecilia then went to Mrs. Lascelles, and com- 
municated to her, apart, all that had passed. Mrs. 
Lascelles agreed With Cecilia, that they were in no 
danger of insult; and as they talked over the mat- 
ter, they at last began to laugh; there was a novelty 
in it, and there was something so ridiculous in all 
the gentlemen being turned into smugglers. Cecilia 
was glad that she could not tell her aunt, as she 
'wished her to be so frightened, as never to have her 
company on board of the yacht again; and Mrs. 
Lascelles was too glad to annoy her for many vari- 
ous insults received. The matter was, therefore, 
canvassed over very satisfactorily, and Mrs. Lascel- 
les felt a natural curiosity to see this new Lord B. 
and the second Mr. Ossulton. But they had no 
breakfast, and were feeling very hungry, now that 
their alarm was over. They desired Phoebe to ask 
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the steward for some tea or coffee. The reply was, 
that ** Breakfast was laid in the cabin, and Lord B. 
trusted that the ladies would come to partake of it.'' 
"No, no," replied Mrs. Lascelles, « I never can, 
without being introduced to them first." 

" Nor will I go," replied Cecilia, " but I will write 
a note, and we will have our breakfast here." Cecilia 
wrote a note in pencil as follows: 

" Miss Ossullon's compliments to Lord B., and, 
as the ladies feel rather indisposed after the alarm 
of this morning, they trust that his lordship will 
excuse their coming to breakfast; but hope to meet 
his lordship at dinner, if not before that time, on 
deck." 

The answer was propitious, and the steward soon 
appeared with the breakfast in the ladies' cabin. 

" Well Maddox," said Cecilia, " how do you get 
on with your new master?" 

The steward looked to the d6or to see if it was 
closed, shook his head, and then said with a look of 
despair, << He has ordered a haunch of venison for 
dinner, miss, and he has twice threatened to toss xne 
overboard." 

<^ You must obey him, Maddox, or he certainly 
will. These pirates are dreadful fellows; be atten- 
tive and serve him just as if he was my father." 

"Yes, yes, ma'am, I will, but our time may come; 
it's burglar^/ on the high seas, and I'll go fifty miles 
to see him hanged." 

"Stewart!" cried Pickersgill, from the cabin. 
" 0, lord !. he cant have heard me — d'ye think h« 
did, miss?" 
" The partitions are very thin, and you spoke very 
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loud," said Mrs. Lascelles; " at all events, go to him 
quickly." 

" Good bye, miss; good bye, ma'am; if I shouldn't 
see you any more," said Maddox, trembling with 
fear, as he obeyed the awful summons — which was 
to demand a toothpick. 

Miss Ossulton would not touch the breakfast; not 
so Mrs. Lascelles and Cecilia, who ate very heartily, 

" It's very dull to be shut up in this cabin," said 
Mrs. Lascelles; " come, Cecilia, let's go on deck." 

" And leave me," cried Miss Ossulton. 

"There is Phoebe here, aunt; we are going up to 
persuade the pirates to put us all on shore." 

Mrs, Lascelles and Cecilia put on their bonnets 
and went up. Lord B. took off his hat, and begged 
the honour of being introduced to the pretty widow. 
He handed the ladies to a seat, and then commenced 
conversing upon various subjects, w^hich, at the same 
time, possessed great novelty. His lordship talked 
about France, and described its ports; told now and 
then a good anecdote; pointed out the different head- 
lands, bays, towns, and villages, which they were 
passing rapidly, and always had some little story 
connected with each. Before the ladies had been 
two hours on deck, they found themselves, to their 
infinite surprise, not only interested, but in conver- 
sation with the captain of the smuggler, and more 
than once they laughed outright. But the soi-disant 
Lord B. had inspired them with confidence; they 
fully believed that what he had told them was true, 
and that he had taken possession of the yacht to 
smuggle his goods, to be revenged, and to have a 
laugh. Now none of these three offences are capital 
Vol. H,— 18 
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in the eyes of the fair sex; and Jack was a hand- 
some, fine looking fellow, of excellent manners, and 
very agreeable conversation, at the same time 
neither he nor his friend were in their general de- 
portment or behaviour otherwise than most re- 
spectful. 

<< Ladies, as you are not afraid of me, which is a 
greater happiness than I had reason to expect, I think 
you may be amused to witness the fear of those who 
accuse your sex of cowardice* With your permis- 
sion I will send for the cook and steward, and in- 
quire about the dinner?" 

"I should like to know what there is for dinner,*' 
observed Mrs. Lascelles demurely; " would'nt you, 
Cecilia?" 

Cecilia put her handkerchief to her mouth. 

« Tell the steward and the cook both to come afl 
immediately," cried Pickersgill. 

In a few seconds they both made their appear- 
ance. 

" Steward!" cried Pickersgill, with a loud voice. 

" Yes, my lord," replied Maddox, with his hat 
in his hand. 

" What wines have you put out for dinner?" 

« Champagne, my lord; and claret, my lord; and 
Madeira and sherry, my lord." 

" No Burgundy, sir?" 

« No, my lord ; there is no Burgundy on board." 

"No Burgundy, sir! do you dare to tell me 
that?" 

« Upon my soul, my lord," cried Maddox, drop- 
ping on his knees, "there is no Burgundy on board 
-^ask the ladies." 
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<• Very well, sir; you may go," 
- « Cook, what have you got for dinner?" 

<« Sir, a haunch of mutt — of venison, my lord," 
replied the cook, with his white night-cap in his 
hand. 

<t What else, sirrah?" 

** A boiled calPs head," my lord. 

*^ A boiled calPs head? Let it be roasted, or Pll 
roast you, sir," cried Pickersgill in an angry tone. 

^* Yes, my lord; I'll roast it." 

** And what else, sir?" 

** Maintenon cutlets, my lord." 

" Maintenon cutlets! I hate them — I won't have 
them, sir. Let them be dressed ^ Vombrt Chi- 

" I don't know what that is, my lord." 

" I don't care for that, sirrah; if you dont find 
out by dinner-time, you're food for fishes — that's 
all: you may go." 

The cook walked off wringing his hands and his 
flight-cap as well — ^for he still held it in his right 
hand — and disappeared down the fore-hatchway. 

" I have done this to pay you a deserved compli- 
ment, ladies; you have more courage than the other 
sex." 

" Recollect that we have had confidence given to 
us in consequence of your pledging your word, my 
lord." 

" You do me, then, the honour of believing me." 

" I did not until I saw you," replied Mrs. Las- 
celles; <^ but now I am convinced that you will per- 
form your promise." 

'^ You do, indeed^ encourage me, madam, to pur- 
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sue what is right/' said Pickersgill, bowing; "for 
your approbation I should be most sorry to lose^ 
still more sorry to prove myself unworthy of it'' 

As the reader will observe^ every thing was going 
on remarkably welL 
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Cbcilia returned to the cabin, to ascertain ^whe- 
ther her aunt was more composed; but Mrs. Las- 
eelles remained on deck. She was much pleased 
with Pickersgili; and they continued their conver- 
sation. PickersgUl entered into a defence of his 
conduct to Lord B.; and Mrs. Lascelles could not 
but admit the provocation. After a long conversa- 
tion, she hinted at his profession, and how superior 
he appeared to be to such a lawless life. 

" You may be incredulous, madam,*' replied Pick- 
ersgili, ^^if 1 tell you that I have as good a right to 
quarter my arms as Lord B. himself; and that I am 
not under my real name. Smuggling is, at all events, 
no crime; and I infinitely prefer the wild life I lead 
at the head of my men, to being spurned by society 
because I am poor. The greatest crime in this coun- 
try is poverty. I may, if I am fortunate, some day 
resume my name. You may, perhaps, meet me, 
and, if you please, you may expose me.'* 

" That I should not be likely to do," replied the 
widow; " but still 1 regret to see a person, evidently 
intended for better things, employed in so disreput- 
able a profession. 

12* 
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<< I hardly know, madam, what is and what is 
not disreputable in this conventional world. It is 
not considered disreputable to cringe to the vices 
of a court, or to accept sTpension, wrung from the 
industry of the nation, in return for base servility. 
It is not considered disreputable to take tithes, in- 
tended for the service of God, and lavish them away 
at watering-places or elsewhere, seeking pleasure 
instead of doing God service. It is not considered 
disreputable to take fee after fee to uphold injustice, 
to plead against innocence> to pervert truth, and to 
aid the devil. It is not considered disreputable to 
gamble on the stock exchange, or to corrupt the 
honesty of electors by bribes, to doing which the 
penalty attached is equal to that decreed to the of- 
fence of which I am guilty. All these, and much 
more, are not considered disreputable; yet, by all 
these are the moral bonds of society loosened, while 
in mine we cause no guilt in others ^' 

" But still it is a crime." 

"A violation of the , revenue-laws, and no mote. 
Observe, madam, the EInglish government encour- 
age the smuggling of our manufactures to the Con- 
tinent, at the same time that they take every step to 
prevent articles being smuggled into this country. 
Now, madam, can that be a crimen when the head 
of a vessel is turned north, which becomes no crime 
when she steers the opposite way?" 

"There is a stigma attached to it, you must allow." 

"That I grant you, madam; and as soon as I can 
quit the profession 1 shall. No Qaptive ever sighed 
more to be released from his chains; but I will not 
leave it, till I find that I am in a situation not to be 
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spurned and neglected by those with whom I have 
a right to associate.'^ 

At this moment, the steward was seen forward 
making signs to Mrs. Lascelles, who excused her- 
self, and went to him. 

" For the love of God, madam/' said Maddox, 
" as he appears to be friendly with you, do pray 
find out how these cutlets are to be dressed; the 
cook is tearing his hair, and we shall never have any 
dinner; and then it will all fall upon me, and I — 
shall be tossed overboard.'' 

Mrs. Lascelles desired poor Maddox to wait there 
while she obtained the desired information. In a 
few minutes she returned to him. 

" I have found it out. They are first to be boiled 
in vinegar; then fried in batter, and served up with 
a sauce of anchovy and Malaga raisins." 

^ First fried in vinegar; then boiled in batter, and 
served up with the almonds and raisins." 

" No — no!" Mrs. Lascelles repeated the injunc- 
tion to the frightened steward; and then returned 
aft, and re-entered into a conversation with Pick- 
ersgill, in which, for the first time, Corbett now 
joined. Corbett had sense enough to feel, that the 
less he came forward until his superior had estab- 
lished himself in the good graces of the ladies, the 
more favourable would be the result 

In the mean time Cecilia had gone down to her 
aunt, who still continued to wail and lament The 
young lady tried all she could to console her, and 
to persuade her that if they were civil and obedient 
they had nothing to fear. 

<^< Civil and obedient, indeed i" cried MLis Ossul- 
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ton, << to a fellow who is a smuggler and a pirate. I^ 
the sister of Lord B. Never! The presumption of 
the wretch!" 

"That is' all very well, aunt; but recollect, we 
must submit to circumstances. These men insist 
upon our dining with them; and we must go, or 
we shall have no dinner/' 

" I sit down with a pirate! Never! I'll have no 
dinner— I'll starve— I'll die!" 

" But, my dear aunt, it's the only chance we have 
of obtaining our release; and if you do not do it, 
Mrs. Lascelles will tliink that you wish to remain 
with them." 

" Mrs. Lascelles judges of other people by her- 
self." 

" The captain is certainly a very well-behaved, 
handsome man. He looks like a nobleman in dis- 
guise. What an odd thing it would be, aunt, if this 
should be all a hoax?" 

« A hoax, child?" replied Miss Ossul ton, sitting 
upon the sofa. 

Cecilia found that she had hit the right nail, as 
the saying is; and she brought forward so many 
arguments to prove that she thought it was a hoax 
to frighten them, and that the gentleman above was 
a man of consequence, that her aunt began to listen 
to reason, and at kst consented to join the dinner- 
party. Mrs. Lascelles now came down below; and 
when dinner was announced, they repaired to the 
large cabin, where they found Pickersgill and Cor- 
bett waiting for them. 

Miss Ossulton did not venture to look up, until 
she heard Pickersgill say to Mrs. Lascelles, « Per- 
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haps, madam, you will do me the favour to intro- 
duce me to that lady, whom I have not had the 
honour of seeing before?" 

*^ Certainly, my lord,'* replied Mrs. Lascelles; 
" Miss Ossulton, the aunt of this young lady.'' 

Mrs. Lascelles purposely did not introduce his 
lordship in return, that she might mystify the old 
spinster. 

^^ I feel highly honoured in finding myself in the 
company of Miss Ossulton," said Pickersgill. 
" Ladies, we wait but for you to sit down. Ossul- 
ton, take the head, of the table and serve the soup." 

Miss Ossulton was astonished; she looked at the 
smugglers, and perceived two well-dressed gentle- 
manly men, one of whom was apparently a lord, 
and the other having the same family name. 

<<It must be all a hoax," thought she; and she 
very quietly took to her soup. 

The dinner passed off very pleasantly; Pickers- 
gill was agreeable, Corbett funny, and Miss Ossulton 
so far recovered herself as to drink wine with his 
lordship, and to ask Corbett what branch of their 
family he belonged to. 

"I presume it's the Irish branch," said Mrs* 
Lascelles, prompting him. 

« Exactly, madam," replied Corbett. 

** Have you ever been to Torquay, ladies?" in- 
quired Pickersgill. 

" No, my lord," answered Mrs. Lascelles. 

"We shall anchor there in the course of an hour, 
and probably remain there till to-morrow. Stew- 
ard, bring coffee. Tell the cook these cutlets were 
remarkably well dressed." 
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The ladies retired to the cabin. Miss Ossulton 
was now convinced that it was all a hoax; but said 
she, " I shall tell lord B. my opinion of their prac- 
tical jokes when. he returns. What is his lord- 
ship's name who is on board .'^'^ 

" He wont tell us/' replied Mrs. Lascelles; " but 
I think I know it: it is Lord Blarney.'' 

<< Lord Blaney you mean, I presume," said Miss 
Ossulton; << however, the thing is carried too far. 
Cecilia, we will go on shore at Torquay, and wait 
till the yacht returns with Lord B. I don't like 
these jokes; they may do very well for widows, and 
people of no rank," ' , ' 

Now, Mrs. Lascelles was sorry to find Miss Os- 
sulton so much at her ease. She owed her no little 
spite and wished for revenge. Ladies will go Very 
far to obtain this. How far Mrs. Lascelles would 
have gone I will not pretend to say; but this is 
certain, that the last inuendo of Miss Ossulton very 
much added to her determination. She took her 
bonnet and went on deck, at once told Picker^iU 
that he could not please her or Cecilia more than by 
frightening Miss Ossulton, who, under the idea that 
it was all a hoax, had quite recovered her spirits; 
talked of her pride and ill-nature, and wished her to 
receive a useful lesson. Thus, to follow up her re- 
venge, did Mrs. Lascelles commit herself so &r, as 
to be confidential with the smuggler in return. 

<< Mrs. Lascelles, I shall be able to obey you, and, 
at the same time, to combine business with plea- 



sure." 



After a short conversation, the yacht propped her 
anchor at Torquay. It was then about two hours 
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before sunset As soon as the sails were furled, one 
or two gentlemen, who resided there, came on board 
to pay their respects to Lord B. ; and, as Pickers- 
gill had found out from Cecilia that her father was 
acquainted with no one there, he received them in 
person; asked them down in the cabin; called for 
wine and desired them to send their boat away, 
as his own was going on shore. The s.mugglers took 
great care, that the steward, cook, and lady's maid, 
should have no communication with the guests; one 
of them, by Corbett's direction, being a sentinel 
over each individual. The gentlemen remained 
about half-an-hour on board, during which Corbett 
and the smugglers had filled the portmanteaus found 
in the cabin with the lace, and they were put in 
the boat. Corbett then landed the gentlemen in the 
same boat, and went up to the hotel, the smugglers 
following him with the portmanteaus, without any 
suspicion or interruption. As soon as he was there, 
he ordered post-horses, and set o£f for a town close 
by, where he had correspondents; and thus the ma- 
jor part of the cargo was secured. Corbett then re- 
turned in the night, bringing with him people to 
receive the goods; and he smugglers landed the 
silks, teas, &c. with the same good fortune. Every 
thing was out of the yacht except a portion of the 
lace, which the portmanteaus would not hold. 
Pickersgill might easily have sent this on shore; 
but, to please Mrs. Lascelles, he arranged other- 
wise. 

' The next morning, about an hour after breakfast 
was finished, Mrs. Lascelles entered the cabin pre- 
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lending to be in the greatest consternation, and fell 
on the sofa, as if she were going to faint. 

"Good heavens! what is the matter?" exclaimed 
Cecilia, who knew very well what was coming. 

" Oh, the wretch ! he has made such proposals.'' 

"Proposals! what proposals? what! Lord Bla- 
ney?'' cried Miss Ossulton. 

" Oh, he's no lord; he's a villain and a smuggler: 
and he insists that we shall both fill our pockets full 
of lace, and go on shore with him." 

"Mercy on me! then it is no hoax after all; and 
I've been sitting down to dinner with a smuggler!" 

"Sitting down, madam! — if it were to be no 
more than that — but we are to take his arm up to 
the hotel. Oh, dear! Cecilia, I am ordered on deck, 
pray come with me." 

Miss Ossulton rolled on the sofa, and rang for 
Phoebe; she was in a state of great alarm. 

A knock at the door. 

" Comt in," said Miss Ossulton, thinking it was 
Phoebe^ when Pickersgill made his appearance. 

" What do you want, sir? go out, sir! go out di- 
rectly, or I'll scream." 

"It is no use screaming, madam; recollect that 
all on board are at my service. You will oblige me 
by listening to me. Miss Ossulton. I am, as you 
know, a smuggler, and I must send this lace on 
shore. You will oblige me by putting it into your 
pockets, or about your person, and prepare to go on 
shore with me. As soon as we arrive at the hotel, 
you will deliver it to me, and I then shall reconduct 
you on board of the yacht. You are not the first 
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lady who has gone on shore with contraband articles 
about her person. 

"Me, sir, go on shore in that way? no, sir, 
never] what will the world say? the Hon. Miss 
Ossulton walking with a smuggler! No, sir, never!" 

" Yes, madam, walking arm-and-arm with a smug- 
gler: I shall have you on one arm, and Mrs. I^ias- 
celles on the other; and 1 would advise you to take 
it very quietly, for, in the first place, it will be you 
who smuggle, as the goods will be found on your 
person, and you will certainly be put in prison, for, 
at the least appearance of insubordination, we run 
and inform against you; and, further, your niece 
will remain on board as a hostage for your good be- 
haviour, and if you have any regard foFher liberty, 
you will consent immediately.^' 

Pickersgill left the cabin, and shortly afterwards 
Cecilia and Mrs. Lascelles entered, apparently much 
distressed. They had been informed of all, and 
Mrs. Lascelles declared, that, for her part, sooner 
than leave her poor Cecilia to the mercy of such 
people, she had made up her mind to submit to the 
smuggler's demands. Cecilia also begged •so ear- 
nestly,, that Miss Ossulton, who had no idea that it 
was a trick, with much sobbing and blubbering, 
consented. 

When all was ready, Cecilia left the cabin; 
Pickersgill came down, handed up the two ladies, 
who had not exchanged a word with each other 
during Cecilia's absence; the boat was ready along- 
side, they went in, and pulled on shore. Every 
thing succeeded to the smuggler's satisfaction. Miss 
Ossulton, frightened out of her wits, took his arm; 
Vol. II.— 13 
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and, with Mrs. Lascelles on the other, they went 
up to the hotel, followed by four of his boat's crew. 
As soon as they were shewn into a room, Corbett, 
who was already on shore, asked for Lord fi., and 
joined them. The ladies retired to another apart- 
ment, divested themselves of their contraband goods, 
and, after calling for some sandwiches and wine, 
Pickersgill waited an hour, and then returned on 
board. Mrs. Lascelles was triumphant; and she 
rewarded her new ally, the smuggler, with one of 
her sweetest smiles. Community of interest will 
sometimes make strange friendships. 
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CONCLUSION. 



We must now return to the other parties who have 
assisted in the acts of this little drama. Lord B., after 
paddling, and paddling, the men relieving each other 
in order to make head against the wind which was 
offshore, arrived ahout midnight at a small town in 
West Bay, from whence he took a chaise on to Ports- 
mouth, taking it for granted that his yacht would ar* 
rive as soon as, if not before himself, little imagining 
that it was in possession of the smugglers. There 
he remained three or four days, when, becoming*^ im- 
patient, he applied to one of his friends who had a 
yacht at Cowes, and sailed with him to look after his 
own. 

We left the Happy-go-lucky chased by the reve- 
nue cutter. At first the smuggler had the advantage 
before the wind; but, by degrees, the wind went 
round with the sun, and brought the revenue cutter 
to leeward; it was then a chase on a wind, and the 
revenue cutter came fast up with her. 

Morrison perceiving that he had no chance of es- 
cape, let run the ankers of brandy that he might not 
be condemned; but still he was in an awkward situ- 
ation, as he had more men on board than allowed by 
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act of Parliament. He therefore stood on, notwith- 
standing the shot of the cutter went over and over 
^im, hoping that a fog or night might enable him to 
escape; but he had no such^good fortune, — one of the 
shot carried away the head of his mast, and the 
Happy-go-lucky 's luck was all over. He was boar- 
ded and taken possession of; he asserted that the 
extra men were only passengers; but, in the 'first 
place, they were dressed in seamen^s clothes; and, 
in the second, as soon as the boat was aboard of her, 
Appleboy had gone down to his gin toddy, and was 
not to be disturbed. The gentlemen smugglers 
therefore passed an uncomfortable night; and the 
cutter going to Portland by daylight before Apple- 
boy was out of bed, they were taken on shore to the 
magistrate. Hautaine explained the whole a£fair, 
and they were immediately released and treated with 
respect; but they were not permitted to depart until 
they were bound over to appear against the smug- 
glers, and prove the brandy having been on board. 
They then set off for Portsmouth in the seamen's 
clothes, having had quite enough yachting for that 
season, Mr. Ossulton declaring that he only wanted 
to get his luggage, and then he would take care how 
he put himself again in the way of the shot of a re- 
venue cruiser, or of sleeping a night on her decks. 

In the mean time, Morrison and his men were 
locked up in the jail, the old man, as the key was 
turned on him, exclaiming, as he raised his foot in 
vexation, << That cursed blue pigeon!" 

We will now return to the yacht. 

About an hour after Pickersgill had come on board, 
Corbett had made all his arrangements and followed 
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him. It was not advisable to remain at Torquay 
any longer, through fear of discovery; he, therefore 
weighed the anchor before dinner, and made sail. 

« What do you intend to do now, my lord,'^ said 
Mrs. Lascelles. 

" I intend to run down to Cowes, anchor the yacht 
in the pight; and an hour before daylight have you 
in my boat with all my men. I will take care that 
you are in perfect safety, depend upon it, even if I 
run a risk. 1 should indeed, be miserable, if, through 
my wild freaks, any accident should happen to Mrs. 
Lascelles or Miss Ossulton." 

" I am very anxious about my father,*' observed 
Cecilia. " I trust that you will keep your promise.'' 

<^ 1 always have hitherto. Miss Ossulton; have I 
not?" 

« Ours is but a short and strange acquaintance." 

"I grant it; but it will serve for you to talk about 
Long after. I shall disappear as suddenly as 1 have 
come — you will neither of you, in all probability, 
ever see me again." 

The dinner was announced, and they sat down to 
table as before; but the elderly spinster refused to 
make her appearance; and Mrs. Lascelles and Ce- 
cilia, who thought she had been frightened enough^ 
did not attempt to force her. Pickersgill immedi« 
ately yielded to these remonstrances, and, from that 
time, she remained undisturbed in the ladies' cabin, 
meditating over the indignity of having sat down to 
table, having drank wine,.and been obliged to walk 
on shore, taking the arm of a smuggler, and appear 
in such a humiliating situation. 

The wind was light, aod they made but little pro- 

13* 
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gresB^ and were not abreast of Portland till the se- 
eond day^ when another yacht appeared in sight, 
and the two vessels slowly neared until in the after- 
noon they were within four miles of each other. It 
then fell a dead calm — signals were thrown out by 
the other yacht, but could not be distinguished, and, 
for the last time, they sat down to dinner. Three 
days' companionship on board of a vessel, cooped, 
up together, and having no one else to converse 
with, will produce intimacy; and Pic%ersgill was a 
young man of so much originality and information, 
that he was listened to with pleasure. He never 
attempted to advance beyond the line of strict de- 
corum and politeness; and his companion was equally 
unpresuming. Situated as they were, and feeling 
what must have been the case had they fallen into 
other hands, both Cecilia and Mrs. Lascelles felt 
some degree of gratitude towards him; and, although 
anxious to be relieved from so strange a position, 
they had gradually acquired a perfect confidence in 
him, and this had produced a degree of familiarity, 
on their parts, although never ventured upon by 
the smuggler. As Corbett was at the table, one of 
the men came down and made a sign. Corbett 
shortly after quitted the table and went on deck. 
"I wish, my lord, you would come up a moment, 
and see if you can make this flag out," said Covbett, 
giving a significant nod to Pickersgill. << Excuse 
me, ladies, one moment," said Pickersgill, who 
went on deck. 

" It is the boat of the yacht coming on board," 
said Corbett; " and Lord B. is in the stern-sheets 
with the gentleman who was with him." 

" And how many men in the boat? — ^let me see 
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— only four. Well, let his lordship and his friend 
come: when they are on the deck, have the men 
ready in case of accident; but if you can manage to 
tell the boat's crew that they are to go on board 
again, and get rid of them that way, so much the 
better. Arrange this with Adams, and then come 
down again — his lordship must see us all at dinner." 
Pickersgill then descended, and Corbett had 
hardly time to give his directions and to resume 
his seat, before his lordship and Mr. Stewart pulled 
up along-side and jfimped on deck. There was no 
one to receive them but the seamen, and those whom 
they did not know. They looked around in amaze- 
ment; at last his lordship said to Adams, who stood 
'forwa^d, 

" What men are you?'' 
« Belong to the j^acht, ye'r honour." 
Lord B. heard laughing in the cabin: he would, 
not wait to interrogate the men; he walked aft, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Stewart, looked down the skylight, 
and perceived his daughter and Mrs. Laseelles withf 
as he supposed, Hautaine and Ossulton. 

Pickersgill had heard the boat rub the side, and 
the sound of the feet on deck, and he talked the 
more loudly that the ladies might be caught by Lord 
B. as they were. He heard their feet at the sky- 
light, and knew that they could, hear what passed; 
and at that moment he proposed to the ladies that 
as this was their last meeting at table they should 
all take a glass of champagne to drink to <« their 
happy meeting with Lord B." This was a toast 
which they did not refuse. Maddox poured out 
the wine, and they were all bowing to each other, 
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when his lordship, who had come down the ladder, 
walked into the cabin, followed by Mr. Stewart. 

Cecilia perceived her father; the champagne- 
glass dropped from her hand — she flew into hi» 
arms, and burst into tears. 

" Who would not be a father, Mrs. Lascelles," 
said Pickersgill, quietly seating himself, after hav- 
ing first risen to receive Lord B. 

" And pray, whom may I have the honour of 
finding established here?'' said Lord B. in an angry 
tone, speaking over his daughter's head, who still 
lay in his arms. " By Heavens, yes! — Stewart, it 
is the smuggling captain dressed out" 

" Even 80, my lord," replied Pickersgill. " You 
abandoned your yacht to capture me; you left these 
ladies in a vessel crippled for want of men: they 
might have been lost. I have returned good for evil 
by coming on board with my own people, and tak- 
ing charge of them. This night I expected to have 
anchored your vessel in Cowes, and have left them 
in safety." 

« By the ^," cried Stewart. 

"Stop, sir, if you please!" cried Pickersgill; 
"recollect you have once already attacked one who 
never offended. Oblige me by refraining from in- 
temperate language; for I tell you I will not put up 
with it Recollect, sir, that I have refrained from 
that, and also from taking advantage of you when 
you were in my power. Recollect, sir, also, that 
the yacht is still in possession of the smugglers, and 
that you are in no condition to insult with impunity. 
My lord, allow me to observe, that we men are too 
hot of temperament to argue, or listen coolly. With 
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your permission, your friend, and my friend, and I, 
will repair on deck^ leaving you to hear from your 
daughter and that lady all that has passed. After 
that, my lord, I shall be most happy to hear any 
thing which your lordship may please to say.'' 

"Upon my word — '' commenced Mr. Stewart 

"Mr. Stewart,'' interrupted Cecilia Ossulton, "I 
request your silence; nay, more, if ever we are 
again to sail in the same vessel tpgether, 1 insist 
upon it." 

" Your lordship will oblige me by enforcing Miss 
Ossulton's request," said Mrs. Lascelles. 

Mr. Stewart was dumbfounded, no wonder, to 
find the ladies siding with the smuggler. 

" I am obliged to you, ladies, for your interfer- 
ence," said Pickersgill; "for, although 1 have the 
means of enforcing conditions, I should be sorry to 
avail myself of them. I wait for his lordship's 
reply." 

Lord B. was very much surprised. He wished 
for an explanation; he bowed with hauteur. Every 
body appeared to be in a false position; even he, 
Xord B., somehow or another, had bowed to a smug- 
gler. 

Pickersgill and Stewart went on deck, walking 
up and down, crossing each other without speaking, 
but reminding you of two dogs who both are anx- 
ious to fight, but have been restrained by the voice 
of their masters. Corbett followed, and talked in 
a low tone to Pickersgill; Stewart went over to lee- 
ward to see if the boat was still alongside, but it 
had long before returned to the yacht. Miss Ossul- 
ton had heard her brother's voice, but did not come 
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out of the after-cabin; she wished to be magnificent; 
and, at the same time, she was not sure whether all 
was right, Phoebe having informed her that there 
was nobody with her brother and Mr. Stewart, and 
that the smugglers still had the command of the 
vessel. After a while, Pickersgill and Corbett went 
down forward, and returned dressed in the smug- 
glers' clothes, when they resumed their walk on the 
deck. 

In the mean time, it was dark; the cutter flew 
along the coast; and the Needles' lights were on the 
larboard bow. The conversation between Cecilia, 
Mrs. Lascelles, and her father, was long. When all 
had been detailed, and the conduct of Piokersgill 
duly represented. Lord B. acknowledged that, by 
attacking the smuggler, he had lain himself open to 
retaliation; that Pickersgill had shown a great deal 
of forbearance in every instance; and, after all, had 
he not gone on board the yacht she might have been 
lost, with only three seamen on board. He was 
amused with the smuggling and the fright of his sis- 
ter; still more, with the gentlemen being sent to 
Cherbourg; and much consoled that he was not the 
only one to be laughed at. He was also much pleased 
with PickeragilPs intention of leaving the yacht 
safe in Cowes harbour, his respect to the property 
on board, and his conduct to the ladies. On the 
whole, he felt grateful to Pickersgill; and where 
there is gratitude, there is always good will. 

" But who can he be?" said Mrs. Lascelles, ** his 
name he acknowledges not to be Pickersgill; and 
he told me confidentially that he was of good &- 
mily." 
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"Confidentially! my dear Mrs. Lascelles," said 
Lord B. 

"Oh, yes! we are both his confidants. Are we 
not Cecilia?" 

" Upon my honour, Mrs. Lascelles, this smuggler 
appears to have made an impression which many 
have attempted in vain." 

Mrs. Lascelles did not reply to that remark, but 
said, " Now, my lord you must decide; and I trust 
you will to oblige us — treat him as he has treated 
us, with the greatest respect and kindness." 

" Why should you suppolse otherwise?" replied 
Lord B. ; " it is not only my wish, but my interest 
80 to do. He may take us over to France to-night, 
or any where else. Has he not possession of the 
vessel?" 

"Yes," replied Cecilia: " but we flatter ourselves 
that we have the command. Shall we call him 
down, papa?" 

" Ring for Maddox. Maddox, tell Mr. Pickers- 
gill who is on deck, that I wish to speak with 
him, ajid shall be obliged by his stepping down into 
the cabin." 

"Who, my lord? What! Himr' 

" Yes, him^^ replied Cecilia, laughing. 

" Must I call him, my lord, now, miss?" 

" You nnay do as you please, Maddox; but recol- 
lect, he still is in possession of the vessel," replied 
Cecilia. 

"Then, with your lordship's permission, I will; 
it^s the safest way." 

The smuggler entered the cabin; the ladies started 
as he appeared in his rough costume, with his throat 
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open, and his loose black handkerchief. He was the 
beau-ideal of a handsome saiitfr. 

" Your lordship wishes to communicate with me?" 

" Mr. Pickersgill, I feel that you have had cause 
of enmity against me, and that you have behaved 
with forbearance. I thank you for your considerate 
treatment of the ladies; and I assure you, that I feel 
no resentment for what has passed. '' 

" My lord, I am quite satisfied with what you have 
said; and I only hope that, in future, you will not 
interfere with a poor smuggler, who may be striving, 
by a life of danger and privation, to procure subsist- 
ence for himself an^, perhaps, his family. I stated 
to these ladies my intention of anchorrog the yacht 
this night at Cowes, and leaving her as soon as she 
was in safety. Your unexpected presence will only 
make this difference, which is, that I must previously 
obtain your lordship's assurance that those with you, 
will allow me and my men to quit her without mo- 
lestation, after we have performed this service." 

« I pledge you my word, Mr. Pickersgill, and 1 
thank you into the bargain. I trust you will^allow 
me to offer some remuneration." 

" Most certainly not, my lord." 

« At all events, Mr. Pickersgill, if, at any other 
time, I can be of service, you may command me.^' 

Pickersgill made no reply. 

« Surely, Mr. Pickersgill, " 

"Pickersgill! howl hate that name!" said the 
smuggler, musing. "I beg^your lordship's pardon — 
if I may require your assistance for any of my un- 
fortunate companions " 
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« Not for yourself, Mr. PickersgiU?'' said Mrs. 
Lascelles. 

^< Madam, I smuggle no more." 

^ For the pleasure I feel in hearing that resolution, 
Mr. Pickersgill," said Cecilia, « take my hand, and 
thanks.'^ 

<< And mine," said Mrs. Lascelles, half crying. 

''And mine, too," said Lord B., rising up. 

Pickersgtll passed the back of his hand across his 
eyes, turned round, and left the cabin. 

'< I'm so happy!" said Mrs. Lascelles, bursting into 
tears. 

*< He's Ir magnificent fellow," observed Lord B. 
^ Come, let us all go on deck." 

" You have not seen my aunt, papa." 

" True; I'll go in to her, and then follow you." 

The ladies went upon deck. Cecilia entered into 
conversation with Mr. Stewart, giving him a narra- 
tive of what had happened. Mrs. Lascelles sat abaft 
at the taffrail, with her pretty hand supporting her 
cheek, looking very much it la Juliette. 

" Mrs. Lascelles," said Pickersgill, " before we 
part, allow me to observe, that it is you who have 
induced me to give up my profession ^" 

« Why me, Mr. Pickersgill?" 

" You said that you did not like it" 

Mrs. Lascelles felt the force of the compliment 
<< You said, just noftr, that you hated the name of 
Pickersgill: why do you call yourself so?" 

^< It was my smuggling name, Mrs. Lascelles." 

<«And now, that you have left off smuggling, 
pray'ijwhat may be the name we are to call you by?" 

<* I cannot resume it, till I have not only left this 
Vol. 1L— 14 
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vessel, but shaken hands with, and bid farewell to, 
my companions; and by that time, Mrs. Laacelles, 
I shall be away from you/' 

<<But I've a great curiosity to know it, and a 
lady's curiosity piust be gratified. You must call 
upon me some day and tell me. Here is my ad- 
dress." 

Pickersgill received the card with a low bow; and 
Lord B. coming on deck, Mrs* Lascelles hastened 
to meet him. 

The vessel was now- passing the Bridge at the 
Needles, and the smuggler piloted her on. As soon 
as they were clear and well inside, the vdiole aarty 
went down into the cabin. Lord B, requesting Pick- 
ersgill and Corbett to join him in a parting glass. 
Mr. Stewart, wha had received the account of what 
had passed from Cecilia, was very attentive to Pick- 
ersgill, and took an opportunity of saying, that he 
was sorry that be had said or done any thing to 
annoy hijtn. Every one recovered his spirits; and 
all was good humour and mirth, because Miss Os- 
sulton adhered to her resolution of not quittiixg the 
cabin till she could quit the yacht At ten o'clock 
the yacht was anchored. Pickersgill took his jetiy^ 
of the honourable company, and went, in his boat 
with his men; and Lord B. was again in possession 
of his vessel, although he had not a ship's eompany. 
Maddox recovered his usual tone; and the cook 
flourished his knife, swearing that he should like 
to see the smuggler who would again order him to 
dress cutlets d /' ombre Chinoise. 

The yacht had remained three days at Cewes, 
when Lord B, received a letter from Pickersgjill, 
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stating that the men of his vessel had been captured, 
and would be condemned, in consequence of their 
having the gentlemen on board, who were bound to 
appear against them, to prove that they had sunk 
the brandy. Lord B. paid all the recognizances, 
and the men were liberated for want of evidence. 

It was about two )'^ears after this that Cecilia 
Ossulton, who was sitting at her work-table in deep 
mourning for her aunt, was presented with a letter 
by the butler. It was from her friend Mrs. Las- 
celles, informing her that she was married again to a 
Mr. Davenant, and intended to pay her a short 
visit on her way to the Continent. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenant arrived the next day ; and when the latter 
introduced her husband, she said to Miss Ossulton, 
« Look« Cecilia dear, and tell me if you have ever 
seen Davenant before.*' 

Cecilia looked earnestly. " I have, indeed," cried 
she at last, extending her hand with wiarmth; " and 
happy am I to meet with him again." 

For in Mr. Davenant she recognized her old ac- 
quaintance, the captain of the Happy-go-Lucky, 
Jack Pickersgill, the smuggler. 
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Those who have visited the British West-India 
possessions, niust have often been amused with the 
humour and cunning, which occasionally appear in a 
negro more endowed than the generality of his race^ 
particularly when the master also happens to be a 
humorist. The swarthy servitor seems to reflect 
his patron's absurdities; and having thoroughly stu- 
died his character, ascertains how far he can venture 
to take liberties without fear of punishment 

One of these strange specimens I once met with 
in a negro called Moonshine, belonging to a person 
equally strange in his own way, who had, for 
many years, held the situation of harbor-master af 
Port-Royal, but had then retired on a pension, 
and occupied a small house a^ Ryde, in the Isle 
of Wight. His name was Cockle, but he had 
long been addressed as Captain Cockle, and this 
brevet rank be retained until the day of his death. 
In person, he was very large and fat, — not un- 
like a cockle in shape: so round were hit propor- 
tions, and ao unwieldy, that it appeared much ea- 
sier to roll him along from one place to another, 
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than that he should walk. Indeed^ locomotion was 
not to his taste: he seldom went much farther than 
round the small patch of garden which was in front 
of his house, and in which he had some pinks, and 
carnations, and chrysanthemums, of which he was 
not a little proud. His head was quite bald, smooth 
and shining white; his face partook of a more rose- 
ate tint, increasing in depth till it settled into an in- 
tense red at the tip of his nose. Cockle had for- 
merly been a master of a merchant vessel, and from 
his residence in a warm climate had contracted a 
habit of potation, which became confirmed during 
the long period of his holding his situation at Port 
Royal. He had purchased Moonshine for three 
hundred dollars, when' he was about seven years 
old, and, upon his return to England, had taken 
him with him. 

. Moonshine was very much attached to his master, 
very much attached to having his own way, and 
was, farther, very much attached to his master's 
grog bottlei 

The first attachment was a virtue, the second hu- 
man nature, and the third, in the opinion of Old 
Cockle, a crime of serious magnitude. I very often 
called upon Captain Cockle, for he had a quaint 
humour about him that amused; and^ as he seldom 
went out, he was always glad to see any of hi3 
friends. Another reason was, that I seldom went to 
the house without finding some entertainment in tl^e 
continual sparring. between the master and the map. 
I was at that time employed in the Preventive Ser- 
vice, and my station was about four miles from the 
residence of Cockle. One niorning I stalked in 
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and found him, as usual, in his little parlour on the 
ground floor. 

" Well, Cockle, my boy, how are you?'* 

^'^ Why, to tell you the truth. Bob, I am all wrong. 
I am on the stool of repentance; to wit, on this 
easy chair, 'doing penance, as you perceive, in a 
pair of duck trowsers. Last night I was half seas 
over, and tolerably happy ; this morning, I am high 
and dry, and tolerably miserable. Carried more sail 
than ballast last night, and lost my head; this morn- 
ing, I've found it again, with a pig of ballast in it, 
I bdieve. All owing to my good nature." 

« How is that, Cockle?'' 

^< Why, that Jack Piper was here last night; and 
rather than he should drink all the grog and not find 
his way home, I drank some myself: he'd been in 
a bad way if I had not, poor fellow! — and now, you 
see, I'm suflering all from good nature. Easiness 
of disposition has been my ruin, and has rounded 
me into this ball, by wearing away all my sharp 
edges. Bob." 

*• It certainly was very considerate and very 
kind of you. Cockle, especially when we know how 
much you must have acted at variance with your in- 
clinations." 

^ Yes, Bob, yes, 1 am the milk punch of human 
kindness; I often cry— -wheA the chimney smokes; 
and sometimes — when I laugh too much. All the 
women at Port Royal used to say that I was a man 
of feeling. You see, I not only give my money, as 
others will do, but, as last night, I even give my 
head to assist a fellow creature. I could, however, 
.dispense with it for an hour or two Uiis morning." 
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<<Nay, don't say that; for although you .might 
dispense with the upper part, you could not well 
get on without your mouth, Cockle.'^ 

<^. Very true, Bob; a chap without a mouth, would 
be like a ship without a companion hatch; — ^talking 
about that, the combings of my mouth are rather 
dry: what do you say. Bob, ^hall we call Moon- 
shine?'' 

"Why it's rather broad daylight for Moon* 
shine." - 

" He's but an eclipse — a total eclipse, I may say. 
The fact is, my head is so heavy, that it rolls about 
on my shoulders; and I must have a 8ti£fener down 
my throat to prop it up. So Moonshine, shine out, 
you black-faced rascal !" 

The negro was outside, cleaning his knives; he 
answered, but continued at his work. 

^* How me shine, Massa Cockle; when you neber 
gib me shiner?" 

_ "No; but I'll give you a shinner on your lower 
limb, that shall make you feel planet-struckj if you 
don't show your ugly face," replied Cockle. 

" Massa Cockle, you full of dictionary dis ixldrn- 
ing." 

" Come here. Sir!" 

"Why you so parsonal dis^ morning, Sar,"r6plied 
Moonshine rubbing avVay at the knife-board: "my 
face no shine more dan your white seuU widout 
hair." 

" I pulled one out, you scoundrel, every time you 
stole my grog, and now they are all gone. Haira! 
what should I do with heirs, when I have nothing 
to leave?" continued Cockle, addrc^ng me: ^ iutirs 
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9xe like ratd^ that quit a ship aa soon as she gets old. 
Now, Bob, I wonder how long that rascal will 
maks us wait I brought him home an^ gave him 
bis freedom, — but give an iiich and he takes a^ ell. 
MooQshinei I begin to feel angry, — the tip of my 
nose is red, already.^^ 

" Come directly, Massa Cockle." 

Moonshine gave two more rubs on the board, and 
then onade bis appearance. 

« You call me, S^r?" 

" What's the use of calling you, you black 
rascal!" 

"No, Sar, dat not fair: you say to me, Moon- 
shine, always do one ting first,— -so I 'bey and finish 
knives,^— dat ting done, I coine and 'bey next or- 
der." 
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" Well, hriig some cold water and some tum- 
blers." 
Moonshine soon appeared with the articles, and 

then walked out of the room, grinning at me. 

" Moonshine, where are you going, you thief? — 
when did you ever see me drink cold water, or 
ofier it to my friends?" 

"Neber see you drink it but once, and den you 
tipsy, and tint it gin; but you very often gib noting 
^ut water to your friends, Massa Cockle." 

" When, you scoundrel?" 

" Why, very often you say dat water quite strong . 
enough for me." » 

" That's because I love you. Moonshine. Grog is 
a sad enemy to us." 

" Massa Cockle real fine Christian, — he tub hiai ^ 
enemy," interrupted Moonshine^ looking at me. 
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<<Atall events, I'm not ashamed to look mine 
enemy in the face^ — so hand us out the b^tile.'^ 

Moonshine put the bottle on the table. 

« Now, Bob," said Cockle, *^ what d'ye say to a 
seven bell-er? Why hallo! — ^whafs become of all 
^ the grog?" 

'< All drank last night, Massa Cockle," replied 
Moonshine. 

"Now, you ebony thief, IMl swear thatthej^e was 
half a bottle left when I took my last glassy for I 
held the bottle up to the candle to ascertain the 
ullage." 

<< When you go up tairs, Massa Cockle, so help 
me Gad ! not one drop left in. die bottle." 

« Will you take your oath. Moonshine, that you 
did not drink any last night?" 

<< No, Massa Cockle, because I gentieman, and 
neber tell lie: me drink because you gib it to me." 

« Then 1 must have been drunk indeed. Now, 
tell me, how did I give it to you? — tell me every 
word that passed." 

" Yes, Massa Cockle, me make you recollect all 
about it. When Massa Piper go away, you look at 
bottle and den you say, < 'Fore I go up to bed, I 
take one more glass for coming up:' dien I say^ 
* 'Pose you do, you neber be able to go up:' Den 
you say, * Moonshine, you good fellow, (you always 
call me good fellow when you want me,) you must 
help me.' You drink you grog — ^you fall back tin 
de chair, and you shut first one ^ye and den you shut 
de Oder. I see more grog on de table: so I take up 
de bottle and I say, ^ Massa, Cockle, you go up 
tairs?' and you Say, ' Yes, yes,— ^^lirectly.' Den I 
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hold de bottle up> and I say to you, < Massa, shall I 
help you?' and /ou say, < Yes, you must help me.' 
So den I take one glass of grog,' 'cause you tell me 
to help you." 

<<Idid'nt tell you to help yourself, though, you 
scoundrel!" 

^ Yes, Massa, when you tell me to help you with 
de bottle, I 'bey order, and help myself. Den, Sar, 
I waits little more, and I say, << Massa, now you go 
ap tairs?' and you start up, and you wake, and you 
say, ^ Yes, yes;' and den I hold up and I show you 
bottle again, and I say, < Shall I help you, Massa?' 
and den you say < yes.' So I 'bey order again, and 
take one more glass. Den you open mouth and you 
snore — so I look again and I see one littel glass more 
in bottle, and I call you, ^ Massa Cockle, Massa 
Cockle!' and you say, * High — high!' and den «you 
head fall on you chest, and you go sleep again; so 
den I call again, and 1 say, < Massa Cockle, here one 
lilly more drop, shall I drink it?' and you nod you 
head on you bosom, and say noting — so I not quite 
sure, and I s^y again, < Massa Cockle, shall I finish 
this lilly drop?' and you nod you head once more. 
Den I say, ^ All right,' and I say, ^ You very good 
belt, Massa Cockle?' and I finish de bottle. Now, 
Massa, you ab de whole tory, and it all really for 
true." 

I perceived that Cockle was quite as much amused 
at this account of Moonshine's as 1 was myself^ but 
he put on a bluff look. 

<< So, Sir, it appears that you took advantage of my 
helpless situation to help yoursel£" 

<< Massa Cockle, just now you tell Massa Farran 
Vol. II.— 15 
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dat you drink so much, all for good nature to Massa 
Piper — I do same all for good nature/' 

^^ Welly Mr. Moonshine, I must have some grog," 
replied Cockle, <^ and as you helped yourself last 
night, now you must help me, — get it how you can: 
I give you just ten minutes '^ 

i< ^Pose you gib me ten shillings, Sar," interrupted 
Moonshine, " dat better.'^ 

<' Cash is all gone. I hav'nt a shillick till quar- 
ter-day; not a shot in the locker till Wednesday. 
Either get me some more grog, or you'll get more 
kicks than half-pence." 

" You no ab money — you no ab tick — how I get 
grog, Massa Cockle? Missy O'Bottom, she tell me, 
last quarter-day, no pay whole bill; she not half like 
it; she say you d — n deceiver, and no trust more." 

<< Confound the old hag! Would you believe it, 
Bob, that Mrs. Rowbottom has wanted to grapple 
with me these last two years — wants to make me 
landlord of the Goose and Pepper-box, taking her 
as a fixture with the premises. 1 suspect I should 
be the goose, and she the pepper-box t but we never 
could shape that course. In the first place there's 
too much of her; and, in the next, there's too much 
of me. I explained this to the old lady as well as I 
could, and she swelled up as big as a balloon, saying, 
that when people were really attached, they never 
attached any weight to such trifling obstacles." 

« But you must have been sweet upon her, Coc- 
kle?" 

<< Nothing more than a little sugar to take the 
nauseous taste of my long bill out of her mouth. As 
for the love part of the story, that was all her own. 
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t never contradict a lady, because it's not polite; but 
since I explained, the old woman has huffed^ and 
won't trust me half a quarter,— ^wi 11 she Moonshine?" 

*< No, Sar. When I try talk her over, and make 
promise, she say dat all moonshine. But, Sar, I try 
'gain — I tink I know how." And Moonshine dis- 
appeared, leaving us in the dark as to what his plans 
might he. 

<* I wonder you never did marry, Cockle," I ob- 
served. 

" You would not wonder if you knew all. 1 must 
say, that once, and once only, I was very near it. 
And to whom do you think it was? — a woman of 
colour." 

"A black woman?" 

« Not half black, only a quarter, — what they call 
a quadroon in the West Indies. But, thank Heaven! 
she refused me." 

" Refused you ! Hang it, Cockle, I never thought 
that you had been refused by a woman of color." 

f*I was, though. You shall, hear how it hap- 
pened. She had been the quadroon wife (you know 
what that means) of a planter of the name of Gui- 
ness; he died, and not only bequeathed her her 
liberty, but also four good houses in Port Royal, and 
two dozen slaves. He had been dead about two 
years, and she was about thirty, when I first knew 
her. She was very rich, for she had a good income 
and spent nothing, except in jewels and dress to 
deck out her own person, which certainly was very 
handsome, even at that time, for she never had had 
any family. Well, if 1 was not quite in love with 
her^ I was with her houses and her money; and 1 
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used to sit in her verandah and talk sentimentaL 
One day I made my proposal. * Massa Cockle/ 
said she, < dere two ting I not like: one is, 1 not 
like your name. 'Pose I 'cept you offer, you must 
change your name.' " 

<^ Suppose you accept my offer, Mistress Guineas, 
you'll change your name. I don't know how I am 
to change mine," I replied. 

^ 1 make 'quiry, Massa Cockle, and I find that by 
act of parliament you get anoder name!" 

" An act of parliament!" I cried. 

<< Yes, Sar; and I pay five hundred gold Joe 'fore 
I hear people call me Missy Cockle, — dat shelt 
fish," said she, and she turned up her nose. 

" Humph!" said I, " and pray what is the next 
thing you wish?" 

<^ De oder ting, Sar, is, you no ab coat am arms, 
no ab seal to your watch, wid bird and beast 'pon 
'em; now 'pose you promise me dat you take oder 
name, and buy um coat am arms; den, Sar, I take 
de matter into 'sideration." 

<< Save yourself the trouble, ma'am, said I jump- 
ing up; my answer is short, — ^I'll see you and your 
whole generation hanged first!" 

" Well, that was a very odd sort of a wind-up to 
a proposal; but here comes Moonshine." The 
black entered the room, and put a full bottle down 
on the table. 

" Dare it is, Sar," said he, grinning. 

" Well done. Moonshine, now I forgive you; but 
how did you manage it?" 

" Me tell you ail de tory, Sar, — first I see Missy 
O'Bottom, and I say, < How you do, how you find 



yourself dis morning? Massa come, I tink, by and 
bye, -but he almost 'fraid,' I say: she say, < What 
he Afraid for?' * He tink you angry, — not like see 
him — no lub him any more; he very sorry, very 
sick at ^art — he very much in lub wid you/' 

"The devil you did!" roared Cockle; "now I 
shall be bothered again with that old woman; 1 
wish she was moored as a buoy to the Royal 
George/' 

" Massa no hear all yet. I say, < Missy O'Bot- 
tom, 'spose you no tell? I tell.' * Massa call for 
clean shirt dis morning, an I say, ^ It no clean shirt 
day, Sar;' he say, * Bring me clean shirt;' and 
den he put him on clean shirt, he put him on clean 
duck trousers, and he make me brush him best blue 
coat. I say, < What all dis for, Massa?' He put 
him hand up to him head, and he fetch him breath 
and say — ^^I 'fraid Missy O'Bottom no hear me 
now — I no hab courage,' and den he sit all dress 
ready, and no go. Den he say, < Moonshine, gib 
me one glass grog, den I ab courage.' I go fetch 
bottle, an ail grog gone — not one lilly drop left; den 
Massa fall down plump in him big chair, an say, <I 
neber can go.' <But,' say Missy O'Bottom, 
< why he no send for some?' < 'Cause, I say, quar« 
ter-day not come, — money all gone.' Den she 
say, < if "your poor Massa so very bad, den I trust 
you one bottel-^you gib my complimens and say, 
I very 'appy to see him, and stay at home.' Den 
I say, < Missy O'Bottom 'pose Massa not come 
soon as he take one two glass grog, cut my bead 

off' Dat all, Sar." 

15* 
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" That's all, is it? A pretty scrape you have got 
me into, you scoundrel! What's to be done now?" 

« Why, let's have a glass of grog first. Cockle," 
replied 1, << we've been waiting a long while for it, 
and we'll then talk the matter over." 

<< Bob, you're sensible, and the old woman was 
no fool in sending the liquor; it requires Dutch 
courage to attack such a Dutch-built old schuyt; 
let's get the cobwebs out of our throats, and then 
we must see how we can get out of the scrape. I 
expect that I shall pay dearly for my whistle, this 
time I wet mine. Now, what's to be done, Bob?" 

<< 1 think you had better leave it to Moonshine)" 
said I. 

" So I will. Now, Sir, as youVe got me into 
this scrape, you must get me out of it. D^ye hear?" 

<< Yes, Massa Cockle, I tink, — but ab no cour- 
age." 

*< I understand you^ you sooty fellow; here, drink 
this, and see if it will brighten up your wits. He's 
a regular turnpike, that fellow; every thing must 
pay toll." 

<< Massa Cockle, I tell Missy O'Bottom dat you 
come soon as you ab two glass grog; 'pose you only 
drink one." 

" That wont do. Moonshine, for I'm just mixing 
my second; you must find out something better." 

<<One glass grog, massa, gib no more dan one 
thought, — dat you ab." 

<( Well, then, here's another. Now recollect be^ 
fore you drink it, you are to get me out of this 
scrape; if not, you get into a scrape, for I'll beat 
*you as white as snow." 
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*' 'Pose you wash nigger white, you no mangle 
him white, Massa Cockle/' added Moonshine. 

" The fellow's ironing me, Bob, ar'nt he?" said 
Cockle, laughing. <<!Now, before you drink, re* 
collect the conditions." 

"Drink first, Sar, make sure of dat," replied 
Moonshine, swallowing off the brandy; " tink about 
it afterwards. Eh ! 1 ab it," cried Moonshine, who 
disappeared, and Cockle and I continued in conver- 
sation over our grog, which to sailors is acceptable 
in any one hour in the twenty-four. About ten 
minutes afterward Cockle perceived Moonshine in 
the little front garden. " There's that fellow, Bob; 
what is he about?" 

"Only picking a nosegay, 1 believe," replied I,- 
looking out of the window. 

"The rascal, he must be picking all my chrysan- 
themums. Stop him. Bob." 

But Moonshine vaulted over the low pales, and 
there was no stopping him. It was nearly an hour 
before he returned; and when he came in, we found 
that he was dressed out in his best, looking quite a 
dandy, and with some of his master's finest flowers, 
in a large nosegay, sticking in his waistcoat. 

" All right, Sar, all right; dat last grog gib me 
fine idee; you neber ab more trouble 'bout Missy 
O'Bottom." 

" Well, let's hear," said Cockle. 

" I dress myself bery 'pruce, as you see, Massa, 
I take nosegay — " 

" Yes, I see that, and be hanged to you." 

<< Neber mind, Massa Cockle. I say to Missy 
O'Bottom, < Massa no able come, he bery sorry, so 
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he send me;' * Well/ she say, < what you ab to 
say? — sit down, Moonshine; you bery nice man/ 
Den I say < Massa Cockle lub you bery much; he 
tink all day how he make you 'appy; den he saty^ 
Missy O'Boltom very fine 'oman, make very fine 
wife.' Den Missy O'Bottom say, < Top a moment,' 
and she bring a bottle from cupboard, and me drink 
someting did make 'tomach feel really warm, and 
den she say, < Moonshine, what you Massa say?' 
Den I say, < Massa say you fine 'oman, make good 
wife;' but he shake um head and say, < I am bery 
old man, no good for noting; I tink all day how I 
make her 'appy, and I find out^ — Moonshine, you 
young man, you 'andsome feller, you good servant, 
1 not like you go away, but 1 tink you make Missy 
O'Botton very fine 'usband; so I not care for my- 
self; you go to Missy O'Bottom, and tell I send 
you; dat I part wid you, and gib you to her for 
'usband." 

Cockle and I burst out laughing. " Well, what 
did Mrs. Rowbottom say to that?" 

" She jump up, and try to catch me by de hair, 
but I bob my head, and she miss; den she say, < You 
filthy black rascal, you tell you massa, 'pose he eber 
come here, I break his white bald pate; and 'pose 
you eber come here, I smash you woolly black 
skull.' Dat all, Massa Cockle; you see all right 
now, and I quite dry wid talking." 

"All right, — do you call it? I never meant to 
quarrel with the old woman; what do ye think, Bob^ 
—is it all right?" 

<< Why, you must either have quarrelled with her, 
or married her; tliat'f dear." 
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<< Welly then, I'm clear of her, and so it's all 
right. It aint every man who can get out of matri- 
mony hy sacrificing a nosegay and two glasses of 
grog.'" 

<<Tree glasses, Massa Cockle," said Moonshine. 

^ Well, three glasses; here it is, you dog, and its 
dog-cheap, too. JThank God, next Wednesday is 
quarter day. Bob, you must dine with me,^-cut 
the service for to-day." 

" With all my heart," replied I, " and I'll salve 
my conscience by walking the beach all night; but, 
Cockle, look here, there's but a drop in the bottle, 
and you have no more. I am like you with a clean 
swept hold. You acknowledge the difficulty." 

<< It stares me in the face. Bob; what must be 
done?" 

" I'll tell you, — in the first place^ what have you 
for dinner?" 

" Moonshine, what have we got for dinner?" 

^^ Dinner, sar; mc not yet tink about dinner. 
What you like to ab, sar." 

"What have we got in the house, Moonshine?" 

**Let me see, sar; first place, we ab very fine 
piece picklum pork; den we hab picklum pork; and 
den — let me tink — den we hab, — we hab picklum 
pork, sar." 

" The long and the short of it is, Bob, that we 
have nothing but a piece of pickled pork; can you 
dine of that?" 

" Can a duck swim^ Cockle?" 

" please, sar, we ab plenty pea for dog-baddyy* 
said Moonshine. 

" Well, then. Cockle, as all that is required is to 
put the pot on the fire, you can probably spare 
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Moonshine, after he has done that, and we will look 
to the cookery; start him off with a note to Mr. 
Johns, and he can bring back a couple of bottles 
from my quarters/' 

<< Really dat very fine tought, Massa Farren; I 
put in pork, and den 1 go and come back in one 
hour." • 

"That you never will, Mr. Moonshine; what's 
o'clock now? Mercy on us, how lime flies in your 
company, Cockle: it is nearly four o^clock; it will 
be dark at six/' 

<^ Neber mind, sar, me always ab moonshine 
whereber I go," said the black, showing his teeth. 

"It will take two hours to boil the pork. Bob; 
that fellow has been so busy this morning, that he 
has quite forgot the dinner." 

" Ail you business, Massa Cockle." 

" Very true; but now start as soon as you can, 
and come back as soon as you can; here's the note." 

Moonshine took the note, looked at the direction, 
as if he could read it, and in a few minutes he was 
seen to depart. 

" And now, Cockle," said I, " as Moonshine will 
be gone sometime, suppose you spin us a yarn to 
pass away the time." 

" I'll tell you what. Bob, I am not quite so good 
at that as I used to be. I've an idea that when my 
pale became bald, my memory oozed avvay by in- 
sensible perspiration." 

" Never mind, you must have something left,-^ 
you can't be quite empty." 

" No, but my tumbler is; so I'll just fill that up, 
and then I'll tell you how it was that 1 came to go 
to sea." 
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<< The very thing that I should like to hear^ above 
all others." 

^ Well, then, you must know that, like cockles in 
general, 1 was born on the sea-shore, just a quarter of 
a mile out of Dover, towards Shakspeare's cliff. My 
father was a fisherman by profession, and a smug- 
, gler by practice: all was fish that came to his net; 
but his cottage was small* he was supposed to be 
very poor, and a very bad fisherman, for he seldom 
brought home many; but there was a reason for that, 
he very seldom put his nets overboard. His chief 
business lay in taking out of vessels coming down 
channel, goods which were shipped and bonded for 
exportation, and running them on shore again. You 
know. Bob, that there are many articles which are 
not permitted to enter, even upon paying duty: and 
when these goods, such as silks, etc., are seized or 
taken in prizes, they are sold for exportation. Now, 
it was then the custom for vessels to take them on 
board in the river, and run them on shore as they 
went down the channel, and the fishing-boats were 
usually employed for this service. My father was 
a well known hand for this kind of work, for not 
being suspected he was always fortunate; of course, 
had he once been caught, they would have had their 
eyes upon him after he had suffered his punishment. 
Now the way my father used to manage, was this: 
there was a long tunnel-drain from some houses 
used as manufactories, about a hundred yards above 
his cottage, which extended out into the sea at low 
water mark, and which passed on one side of our 
cottage. My father had cut from a cellar in the 
cottage into the drain, and as it was large enough 
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for a man to kneel down in, he used to come in 
at low water with his coble, and make fast the 
goods, properly secured from the wet and dirt in 
tarpaulin bags, to a rope, which led from the cellar 
to the sea through the drain. When the water had 
flowed sufficiently to cover the mouth of the drain, 
he then threw the bags overboard, and, securing the 
boat, went to the cottage, hauled up the articles, and 
secured them too; d'ye understand? My father had 
no one to assist him but my brother, who was a stout 
fellow, seven years older than myself, and my mo- 
ther, who used to give a helping hand when re- 
quired; and thus did he keep his own counsel, and 
grow rich; when all was right, h^ got his boat over 
into the harbour, and, having secured her, he came 
home as innocent as a lamb. I was then about eight 
or nine years old, and went with my father and 
brother in the coble, for she required three hands, 
at least, to manage her properly, and, like a tin-pot, 
although not very big, I was very useful. Now it 
so happened, that my father had notice that a brig, 
laying in Dover harbour, would sail the next day, 
and that she had on board a quantity of lace and 
silks, purchased at the Dover Custom-House for ex- 
portation, which he was to put on shore again to be 
sent up to London. The sending up to London we 
had nothing to do with; the agent at Dover ma- 
naged all that; we only left the articles at his house^ 
and then received the money on the nail. We went 
to the harbour, where we found the brig hauling 
out, so we made all haste to get away before her. 
It blew fresh from the northward and eastward, and 
there was a good deal of sea running. As we were 
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shoving out, the London agent, a jolly little round- 
faced fellow, in black clothes, and a bald white head, 
called to usy and said that he wanted to board a ves- 
sel in the offing, and asked whether we would take 
him. This was all a ruse, as he intended to go on 
board the brig with us to settle matters, and then 
return in the pilot boat, Well, we hoisted our jib, 
drew aft our forc*sheet, and were soon clear of the 
harbour; but we found that there was a devil of a 
sea running, and more wind than we bargained for; 
the brig came out of the harbour with a flowing 
sheet, and we lowered down the foresail to reef it — 
father and brother busy about that, while I stood at 
the helm, when the agent said to me, ^ When do 
you mean to make a voyage?' * Sooner than father 
thinks for,' said I, ^ for 1 want to see the world.' 
It was sooner than I thought for too, as you shall 
hear. As soon as the brig was well out, we ran 
down to her, and with some difficulty my father 
and the agent got on board, for the sea was high and 
cross, the tide setting against the wind; my brother 
and 1 were left in the boat to follow in the wake of 
the brig; but as my brother was casting off the rope 
forward his leg caught in the bight, and into the sea 
he went; however, they hauled him on board, leav- 
ing me alone in the coble. It was not of much con- 
sequence, as 1 could manage to follow before the 
wind under easy sail, without assistance; so I kept 
her in the wake of the brig, both of us running 
nearly before it at the rate of five miles an hour, 
waiting till my father should have made up his 
packages of a proper size to walk through the tun- 
nel drain. 

Vol. II.— 16 
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The channel was full of ships, for the West'ardly 
winds had detained them for a long time. 1 had 
followed the brig about an hour, when the agent 
went on shore in a pilot-boat, and I expected my 
father would soon be ready; then the wind veered 
more towards the Southward, with dirt; at last it 
came on foggy, and 1 could hardly see the brig, and, 
as it rained hard and blew harder, I wished that my 
father was ready, for my arms ached with steering 
the coble for so long a while. I could not leave the 
helm, so I steered on at a black lump, as the brig 
looked through the fog: at last the fog was so thick 
that I could not see a yard beyond the boat, and I 
hardly knew how to steer. I began to be frightened; 
tired and cold, and hungry, I certainly was. Well, 
I steered on for more than an hour, when the fog 
cleared up a little, and then I saw the stern of the 
brig just before me. My little heart jumped with 
delight; and I expected that she would round-to 
immediately, and that my father would praise me 
for my conduct; and, what was still more to the 
purpose, that I should get something to eat and 
drink. But no: she steered on right down channel, 
and I followed for more than an hour longer, when 
it came on to blow very hard, and I could scarcely 
manage the boat — she pulled my little arms off, and 
I was quite exhausted. The weather now Qleared 
up, and I could make out the vessel plainly: and I 
immediately discovered that it was not the brig, but 
a bark which I got hold of in the fog, so that I did 
not know what to do; but I did as most boys of 
nine years old would have done who were frighten- 
ed, — I sat down and cried, still, however, keeping 
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the liller in my hand, and steering as well as I could. 
At last, I could hold it no longer; I ran forward, 
let go the fore and jib haulyards and hauled down 
the sails; drag them into the boat I could not, and 
there I was, like a young bear adrift in a washing 
tub. 1 looked all around me, and there were no 
vessels near; the bark had left me two miles astern^ 
it was blowing a gale from the S. E., with a heavy 
sea; the gulls and sea birds wheeled and screamed 
in the storm; and as I thought, when they came close 
to me, looked at me with their keen eyes, as much 
as to say, ^ What the devil are you doing Ihej^e?* 
The boat was as light as a cork, and although she 
was tossed and rolled about so that I was obliged to 
hold-on, she shipped no water of any consequence; 
for the jib in the water forward had brought her 
head to- wind, and acted as a sort of floating anchor. 
At last there was nothing in sight, so I laid down 
in the bottom of tlie boat and fell asleep. It was 
day-light before I awoke, and then I got up and 
looked around me. It blew harder than ever; and, 
although there were some vessels at a distance^ 
scudding before the gale, they did not mind, or per- 
haps see me. I sat very melancholy the whole 
day; the tears ran down my cheeks; my eyes were 
full of salt from the spray; I saw at last nothing but 
the roaring and trembling waves. I prayed every 
prayer I knew, that is, I said the Lord's prayer, the 
Belief, and as much of the Catechism as I could re- 
collect. It rained in torrents, — I was wet, starving 
and miserably cold. At night I again fell asleep 
from exhaustion. The morning' broke again, and 
lihe sun ^hone; the gale was breaking off, and I felt 
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more cheered; but I was now ravenous from hun- 
ger, as well as choking from thirst, and I was so 
weak that I could scarcely stand. I looked round 
roe every now and then, and lay down again. In 
the afternoon I saw a large vessel standing right for 
me; this gave me courage and strength. I stood 
up and waved my hat, and they saw me. The sea 
was still running very high^ but the wind had gone 
down. She rounded-to so as to bring me uuder her 
lee. Send a boat she could not, but the sea bore 
her down upon me and I was soon close to her. 
Men in the chains were ready with ropes, and I 
knew that this was my only chance. At last, a 
very heaVy sea bore her right down upon the boat, 
lurching over on her beam ends, her main chains 
.struck the boat and sent her down, while 1 was 
seized by the scuff of the neck by two seamen, and 
bore aloft by them as the vessel returned to the 
weather-roll. They hauled me in, and I was safe. 
It was neck or nothing with me then, — wasn't it 
Bob?'' 

<< It was indeed a miraculous escape. Cockle." 
^^Well, as soon as they had given me something 
to eat, I told my story: and it appeared that she 
was an East Indiaman running down channel, and 
not likely to meet with any thing to send me back 
again. The passengers, especially the ladies, were 
very kind to me: and as there was no help for it, 
why, 1 took my first voyage to the East Indies^' 
" And your father and your brother?" 
" Why, when I met them, which I did about six 
years afterwards, 1 found that they had been in 
much the same predicament, having lost the coble, 
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and the weather being so bad that they could not 
get on shore again. As there was no help for it, 
they took their first voyage to the PFiest Indies; 
so there was a dispersion of a united family — two 
went West, and one went East, coble went down, 
and mother, after waiting a month or two, and sup- 
posing father dead, went off with a soldier. ^11 
dispersed by one confounded gale of wind from 
Northward and Eastward: so that's the way that I 
went to sea, Bob. And now it's time that Moon- 
shine was back." 

But Moonshine kept us waiting for some time; 
when he returned, it was quite dark, and we had 
lighted candles, anxiously waiting for him; for not 
only was the bottle empty, but we were hungry. 
At last we heard a conversation at the gate, and 
Moonshine made his appearance with the bottles of 
spirits, and appeared himself to be also in high spirits. 
The pork and peas pudding were soon on the table. 
We dined heartily, and were sitting over the latter 
part of the first bottle, in conversation, it being near 
upon the eleventh hour, when we heard a noise at 
the gate,— observed some figures of men, who 
stayed a short time and then disappeared. The door 
opened, and Moonshine went out In a few seconds 
he returned, bringing in his arms an anker of spirits, 
which he laid on the floor, grinning so wide that his 
head appeased half off; without saying a word, he 
left the room and returned with another. 

" Why, what the devil's this?" cried Coekle. 

Moonshine made no answer, but went out and in 
until he had brought six ankers in, one after another, 
which he placed in a row on the floor. He then shut 
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the outside door, bolted it, came in and seating himself 
on one of the tubs, laughed to an excess which com- 
pelled him to hold his sides; during which Cockle 
and I were in a state of astonishment and suspense. 
" Where the devil did all these come from?" cried 
Cockle, actually getting out of his easy chair. "Tell 

me, Sir, or by " • 

" I tell you all, Massa Cockle: you find me better 
friend dan Missy O'Bottom. Now you ab plenty, 
and neber need scold Moonshine' pose he take lilly 
drap. I get all dis present to you, Massa Cockle. "" 
1 felt a great degree of anxiety, and pressed 
Moonshine to tell his story. 

" I tell you all Sar; when I come back wid de two 
bottle, I meet plenty men wid de tubs: dey say, 
^ D — n you, who be you?' * I say, * I come from sta- 
tion; bring massa two bottle and I show urn.' Dcq 
dey say, < Where you massa?' an I say, *At um 
house at Ryde.' (Den dey tink dat you my massa, 
Massa Farren;) so dey say, < Yes we know dat, — 
we watch him dere; but now you tell, so we beat, 
you dead.' Den I say, * What for dat? Massa like 
drink, why you no gib massa some tub, and den he 
neber say noting, only make fuss some time, 'cause 
of Admiralty.' Den dey say, * You sure of dat?' 
and I say, * Quite sure massa neber say one word.' 
Den dey talk long while; last, dey come and say, 
* You come wid us and show massa house?' So two 
men come wid me, and when they come to gate I 
say, * Dis massa house when he live at Ryde, and 
dere you see massa;' — and I point to Massa Cockle, 
buf dey see Massa Farren : so dey say, * All very 
good; three, four hour more, you find six tub herej 
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tell your massa dat every time run tub, he alway hab 
six;' den dey go way; den dey come back, leave 
tub; dat all, massa." 

"You rascal!" exclaimed I, rising up, "so you 
have compromised me? Why I shall lose my com- 
mision if found out." 

" No Sar; nobody wrong but de smuggler; dey 
make a Hlly mistake; case you brought to court- 
martial, I gib evidence, and den I clear you." 

"But what must we do with these tubs, Cockle?" 
said I, appealing to him. 

" Do, Bob? why they are a- present — a very wel- 
come one, and a very handsome one, in the bargain. 
1 shall not keep them, I pledge you my word; let that 
satisfy you; they shall all he fairly entered, 

" Upon that condition. Cockle," I replied," 1 shall 
of course not give information of you." (I knew 
full well what he meant by saying he would not 
keep them.) 

" How I do, Massa Cockle?" said Moonshine^ 
with a grave face; " I take um to the Custom-house 
to-night or to-morrow morning?" 

" To-morrow, Moonshine," replied Cockle: "at 
present just put them out of sight" 

I did not think it prudent to make any further in- 
quiries; but I afterwards discovered that the smug- 
glers true to their word, and still in error, continued 
to leave six tubs at old Cockle's garden whenever 
they succeeded in running a cargo, which, notwith- 
standing all our endeavours, they constantly did. 
One piece of information I gained from this affair, 
which was, the number of cargoes which were run 
compared to those which were seized during the re- 
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mainder of the time I was on that station, an d found 
it to be in the proportion of ten to one. The car- 
goes run were calculated by the observation of old 
Cockle, who, when I called upon him, used to say 
very quietly, " I shouldn't wonder if they did not 
run a cargo last night, Bob, in spite of all your 
vigilance: was it very dark? 

" On the contrary," replied I, looking at the de- 
mure face of the negro, <<I suspect it was Moon- 
shine." 



THE END 
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